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Introductory Note. In October, 1892, by invitation of 
the Associated Charities of Lynn, a two days Conference was 
held in that city. There were met delegates from the societies 
in New England bearing the name of Associated Charities or 
similar titles, and the meetings were helpful and inspiring 
beyond the hopes of the promoters. At the closing meeting 
it was voted to meet yearly, and to enlarge the scope of the 
Conference. 

The recent Conference at Newton is the result of this vote, 
and Lenp .\ Hanp has greatly enlarged the present issue to 
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make space for a full report of these important meetings. 
Some condensation has been necessary, but it is believed no 
main point has been omitted. 

Of the 281 registered members, 183 came from Middlesex 
and Suffolk Counties; Essex County showed the influence 
of the Conference of 1892, by sending 27 members; and six 
other counties of Massachusetts were represented by from 1 
to 12 persons, inall by 37. Maine sent 9 members, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, each 2; Rhode Island, 12; Con- 
necticut, 7; and New York, 2. More significant than num- 
bers, is the great variety of work, public and private, char- 
itable, educational and reformatory, represented in the 
membership. 

The next Conference will be held in Newport, R. I., in 
October, 1894. 


OPENING ADDRESSES. 


ADDRESS OF REV. WILLIAM A. LAMB, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—The hour has arrived for the call- 
ing to order of the New England Conference of Charities and 
Correction. In doing this, I know you are rejoicing with me 
that our convening is under such favorable auspices. The 
number assembled is all and more than we expected. Last 
Sunday, we had the great pleasure of listening to Mrs. Chant 
in one of the churches of the town, and her address has al- 
ready awakened great interest in the subjects that are to 
come before us in papers and discussions. The weather, too, 
has been very kind to us. 

One year ago, friends, faithful to charities, assembled in 
the Electric City, and there received such light that nothing 
could suffice but a broader conference the following year, of 
correction as well as of charities, in this, ‘* The Garden 
City.” 

At this Conference our work is broader than it was at Lynn, 
but we have followed the natural law,—first light and then 
Eden, wherein can be developed the tree of knowledge of 
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good and evil. On account of the talented persons who have 
kindly consented to address us and discuss methods, and in 
view of the fact that the nineteenth century has much to im- 
part on the subjects to be considered, we are here and now 
justified in congratulating ourselves upon the value of this, 
the First Conference of the New England Charities and Cor- 
rection. While this is the first conference of its kind, it is 
not to be the last. The Conference has come to stay.  Al- 
ready plans are on foot and some money pledged for the 
meetings of 1894. 

By this Conference the eyes of many, all over New Eng- 
land, will be opened to the fact that so complicated is the 
work of charitable organizations and institutions of correc- 
tion, so interweaving are they also, that it has become essen- 
tial for them to meet in congress, compare notes, learn from 
each other, and receive encouragement and enthusiasm from 
each other. Many have thought that all the distressed needed 
was pity, all the defective needed were hospitals, all the 
criminals needed were jails. Common sense,—one of the 
best gifts to mankind,—applied to these, has not been in all 
their thoughts. Here then, is a practical and scientific Con- 
ference, met to consider the great demands of the unfortu- 
nate. The great needs of the unfortunate are mountainous 
and ominous? Certainly they are. But here, over against 
them, are all these Heaven-ordained institutions, and here 
they are in conference, willing to give, willing to receive. 
The world has learned that there is power and success in or- 
ganization. 

This organization is as broad as human thought. It will 
welcome helps, however trifling, from all quarters of the 
globe. As your presiding officer, friends, let me say that 
while every moment of time will be deemed precious, yet 
we must welcome every suggestion, though weak and un- 
tried, though new and advanced, into our deliberations. No 
one need feel anything but the freest freedom, the greatest 
surety of being appreciated, when the opportunities are 
offered for discussing the themes presented. 
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ADDRESS OF JOHN A. FENNO, MAYOR OF NEWTON. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: —It is always a 
pleasure to welcome to the city of Newton those who honor 
us with their presence, and I assure you it is particularly 
gratifying to welcome to-day those who come on behalf of so 
noble an object. It was a grand thought to gather from all 
the New England States, to confer and advise together, for it 
will make your work more effective, and keep you in touch 
with one another and with the best means of attaining the de- 
sired ends. I trust your meetings, so auspiciously inaugu- 
rated, will long continue to’ be held. 

I suppose the most fruitful source of trouble in the work 
of charity and correction is strong drink. It fills our alms- 
houses and penal institutions, and imposes a very serious 
burden on all communities. Poverty frequently leads to 
crime, crime almost always leads to poverty, and the innocent 
ones suffer the most. I received recently a letter from an 
inmate of the House ot Correction in East Cambridge, re- 
questing me to use my influence for a pardon. I found on 
investigation, however, that the man was an old offender ; 
and I also found, what did not surprise me, that his family 
had applied to the city for aid. Newton is, and always has 
been, strongly opposed to the sale of liquor, and always will 
be,and is very fortunately situated, as compared with other 
cities in having but few who require aid. 

The subjects that you will consider here are very important 
ones,—-perhaps the most important ones of the day,—and 
how best to deal with them is a very grave question. It is 
fortunate, indeed, that these matters are receiving the con- 
sideration of so many ladies 2ud gentlemen who have given 
so many years of study to it, and who are so familiar with 
every detail. Ladies especially are interested in this work. 
I saw a statement not long ago that a large number of ladies in 
this state were acting as agents of the State Board of Charity 
in looking out for destitute children who had been placed by 
the Board in families in different parts of the state ; and this 
they were doing without any compensation. Everywhere you 
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will find them engaged in just this sort of work; wherever 
there is suffering and sorrow, wherever sympathy and relief 
are needed, there you will find a ministering angel. All 
honor to her, and to those who are giving so much of their 
time and money to the improvement and amelioration of the 
condition of mankind! 

Mr. President, I thank you for your kindness in inviting 
me to be present here to-day. I extend to you, our guests, 
a hearty welcome to our fair city. And may the Associated 
Charities, and the kindred organizations connected with it, 
long continue to prosper as they have done in the past. 


REPORTS FROM STATES. 
ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, PROF. JOHN J. MC COOK. 





Ladies and Gentlemen: Yesterday afternoon I drew from 
my pocket, at a New England town-meeting, a paper on which 
had been written a few simple words. 

I had only gradually screwed myself up to the point of 
even writing them, and to the last minute was exceedingly 
doubtful whether I should have the courage to read them. 
They were to this effect: Voted, That a committee of five be 
appointed to report at some town meeting, to be convened 
hereafter, concerning the probable causes and possible reme- 
dies of the vagabondage, crime, and drunkenness in this town.” 
I can not tell you with what trepidation I finally rose and 
read these words, and with what anxiety I waited for the re- 
sult. 

For the average town-meeting is fairly representative of 
our present stage of civilization, which is, in one important 
respect, after all, not far removed from barbarism, in that 
it concerns itself so largely with surface phenomena—devot- 
ing infinite pains to gathering up spilled milk, and taking but 
little time to ascertain why the milk got spilled. And, there- 
fore, I feared that what I was proposing would not seem to 
belong there at all. 
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It turned out that I was mistaken. From which I conclude 
that the time has come when obvious material advantage is 
seen to be on the side of a more scientific treatment of these 
questions of pauperism, vagabondage, crime, and the like, 
such as you propose in your Conference here. 

There is no manifestation of religion, humanity, and patriot- 
ism—of civilization in a word-—superior to that which an as- 
sembly of this kind offers. And I esteem it a great honor, 
as it is also a great pleasure, to preside over the first of your 
sessions. 

We are to take inventory now; and the papers which we 
shall hear are to record, as well as the time will allow, the 
progress of Charities and Corrections in the different New 
England States within the past twenty years. 


MAINE. 


BY MRS. L. M. N. STEVENS. 


The State of Maine is unlike very many of the other states, 
inasmuch as it is largely made up of rural districts and thrifty 
villages, and has no large cities,—Portland, the largest city, 
having less than 40,000 inhabitants. 

Maine’s increase in population is very siow but steady, 
and its foreign population is comparatively small. | Hence 
there is not the demand for charitable and correctional work, 
which may be found in states differently made up. How- 
ever, there have come, within the last twenty years, many 
changes, in order to keep up with the times; and certainly 
Maine tries to be true to her motto: ‘*I lead.” 

The method for caring for dependent children has greatly 
improved. Several excellent institutions which did not exist 
twenty years ago, are now helping in the work. Good Will 
Farm for boys, situated at East Fairfield, is on the cottage 
plan ; Good Will, Golden Rule, Prospect, Bailey and Fogg 
cottages, each having a family of fifteen. The plan calls fot 
several more cottages. The work on the farm and in the 
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cottages is done mostly by the boys. There is also an in- 
dustrial building used for educational purposes and manual 
training. Boys are received from anywhere without regard 
to religious preferences of parents or friends. They are not 
required to wear a uniform. _All characteristics of institu- 
tional life are avoided as far as possible in order to maintain 
a quiet home-life which will fit the inmates to be home- 
builders and home-lovers. 

Another institution which did not exist twenty years ago 
is our State Industrial School for Girls, being for girls what 
Good Will Farm is for boys. 

Another comparatively new institution is the Temporary 
Home for Women and Children. It isa state institution, 
situated near Portland. It receives, from any part of Maine, 
women and children who are not eligible to any other insti- 
tution. It is on the plan that any woman who will, may 
come and find a pleasant home, and any little child who has 
no home, may here find a safe and pleasant one until perma- 
nently provided for. 

The very few feeble-minded children in the state are cared 
for, by state provision, in a Massachusetts institution; al- 
though there are a very few children of this class in the state 
alms-houses, in almost every instance the illegitimate chil- 
dren of idiotic mothers. 

There is an excellent school for deaf mutes in the city of 
Portland. 

The Roman Catholics claim to look well after the interests 
of the dependent children of that sect. 

The children and grand-children of soldiers and sailors of 
our civil war, are excellently provided for in the Bath Mili- 
tary and Naval Asylum. 

Homes for the aged have multiplied of late and are on the 
most approved plan. 

In the Maine alms-houses there are not so many inmates as 
there were twenty years ago, because the poor are helped to 
help themselves as they were not at that time. 

In the Hospital for the Insane, there are one-third more 
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than there were twenty years ago. This does not mean that 
there are more insane people in Maine than at that time, but 
rather that they are cared for in asylums, and not so gener- 
ally in the almshouses as formerly. During the last ten 
years, nearly one-half of the Maine Hospital for the Insane 
has been constructed, many improvements having been 
made. Mechanical restraint is used only by direction of a 
medical officer, and the management aim to reduce it to a 
minimum. 

There are now twenty-nine fewer inmates in the State 
Prison than there were twenty years ago. In regard to homi- 
cides, our prison records show that in 1872, there were, 
murders, two; manslaughter, one; in 1892, murders, one; 
manslaughter, two. I think we can safely claim that Maine’s 
proportion of criminals is small compared with other states. 

The Associated Charities of Portland is doing a great work, 
as do also the Provident Association, the Samaritans, Fresh 
Air Society, Widow’s Wood Society, Little Women, etc., 
etc. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, whose banner 
is set up in nearly every town in the state, aims through its 
department, of ‘*Finding Homes for Homeless Children,” to 
bring together the homeless child and the childless home ; be- 
lieving that while institutions are at present necessary and 
good, it is even better to place the child in a real home by 
adoption, where he can have a father and a mother to love, 
and to love him, as their very own. 

I greatly deplore that Maine has no State Board of Charities 
and Correction, and in closing, pledge myself to do what I 
van to lead to the establishment of the same in our state in 
the near future. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BY MRS. LILLIAN C. STREETER. 
Population, (census of 1890), 376,530. 
There is no State Board of Charities and there are no 
general agencies for the collection of statistics of the depend- 
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ent, delinquent and defective classes. But in 1889, the State 
Board of Health was made a Board of Commissioners of Lu- 
nacy, and required to visit all insane asylums in the state as 
often as once in four months, and report annually to the 
Governor and Council, as the State Prison and Industrial 
School already did. 

The Insane Asylum is supported chiefly by its private pa- 
tients, and its invested funds. But the State appropriates 
six thousand dollars ($6000), annually for the indigent in- 
sane, supports the convict insane, and also any indigent in- 
sane persons who may be sent by the Commissioners of Lu- 
nacy for remedial treatment, and all those who, having been 
supported in the asylum twenty years or more by friends or 
relatives, find that support withdrawn. The total expense of 
the asylum for the year 1892 was $97,505.89, towards which 
the State contributed $22,041.77. All insane paupers not 
included above, are supported by the towns or counties to 
which they belong, at the various county asylums. Paupers 
having no town settlement, are. supported by the counties. 
Paupers having a town settlement, are supported at the coun- 
ty farms at town expense, or aided at home. So far as I can 
discover, not one of the town poor-farms, formerly maintained, 
is now in existence. The total expenses of the State Prison last 
year were $20,243.29; receipts, $19,182.40; balance paid 
by State, $1060.89.* It is, therefore, almost self-supporting. 

The State Industrial School has an annual appropriation of 
$6000.00, and each town and county pays to it a certain fixed 
sum for the board of those whom it sends there. This sum 
was reduced a few years ago from $2.00 to $1.50 per week, 
and the total sum so received for board during the year 1892 
was $6,565.62, thus dividing the expenses about equally be- 
tween the state and the counties. 

The expense of maintaining the Soldiers Home, (which was 
built entirely by the state), is borne by the State and the 
United States Government together, the Government paying 





* Report of N. H. State Prison for year ending, Nov. 30th, 1892. 
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$100 a year for each inmate. The total cost for the last 
year was $13,769.38, of which the State paid $8866.13, and 
the Government $4903.25f. 


STATISTICS OF INSANITY FOR ONE YEAR. 


Whole number in asylum, Oct. Ist, 1893, ‘ 368 
Daily average during year, ‘ ‘ ‘ . 369.02 


Supported as follows : 


Wholly by self or friends, , , 102 
Partly by themselves and partly by friends or 

by state aid, . ‘ ; : : . 128 
By counties and towns, . ‘ ; , 60 
By State Commission of Lunacy, ; : ‘ : 48 
In the twenty-year class, . ‘ , ‘ P 11 
Convict insane, : ; ‘ 2 3 19 


The total cost for the year will be not far trom $100,000 ; 

a little over $5 per week for each patient. 
COUNTY INSANE. 

Total number of insane in county asylums (including 
idiots and epileptics), Jan. Ist, 1893, 401. The expense is 
the same as that of the other paupers, and ranges from 973 
cents per capita, per week, in Grafton county, to $1.92 in Mer- 
rimack and Belknap counties—and averages $1.55 per week. 

Thus more than half of our insane are confined in county 
asylums, and are receiving no remedial treatment whatever. 
Yet of the indigent insane sent to the State Asylum for re- 
medial treatment in 1892, 18.75 per cent. were discharged as 
recovered, and 17.71 per cent. as much improved. 


THE PUBLIC POOR. 

It is difficult to state the precise number of paupers in the 
county almshouses at any one date, or their exact expense, 
on account of the loose manner in which the county reports 
are sanaiicelin and because houses of correction form a part of 


t a of State Treasurer for year wai May 31st, 1893. p. 308. 
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many of the county farms, and yet no separate account of 
their inmates is kept But, as reported by the superintend- 
ents, there were on Jan. Ist, 1893, in the ten almshouses, a to- 
tal of 1270 paupers. And the approximate cost of their main- 
tenance for twelve months is $115,050.36. The approxi- 
mate expense of paupers aided outside the farms is $142,800.- 
68; the aid given dependent soldiers, $62,787.44. And it 
should be stated in this connection, to New Hampshire’s 
honor, that her dependent soldiers do not lose their vote by 
reason of receiving public aid. Nor are they ever alluded to 
as paupers, or so considered. 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


There are five orphan asylums in the state and 148 chil- 
dren are now maintained therein. The largest one, situated 
in Franklin, is unsectarian, and is maintained by public con- 
tributions. It now supports forty-nine children, but has just 
dedicated a new nursery building, capable of accommodating 
about sixty more. Two homes are supported by the Episcopal 
church, one in Concord accommodating forty-two, and the 
other in Portsmouth accommodating eighteen. They report 
that they are constantly obliged to refuse applications for 
admission. 

The Rolfe and Rumford Asylum in Concord is for desti- 
tute girls only, who are natives of Concord. It is supported 
from the interest of a fund of $125,000.00, left by the late 
Countess of Rumford, and accommodates twenty girls. It 
keeps them until they are eighteen, and trains them to be 
self-supporting, self-respecting women. The fifth asylum is 
the Manchester Children’s Home, accommodating twenty 
children. There are also two Roman Catholic orphanages 
in the state, statistics of which I have been unable to obtain. 

In addition to these asylums the State itself assumes the 
entire expense of the support of its deaf and dumb, blind, 
idiotic, and feeble-minded children, appropriating $10,000 
annually, for that purpose. Thirty-two (32) children are 
now thus supported in asylums outside the state. 
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PRISONERS AND OTHER DELINQUENTS. 

The whole number of convicts in the State Prison Jan. 
Ist, 1893, was 157, 153 men and 4 women. ‘They are em- 
ployed in making bedsteads. The discipline is perfect. No 
reformatory treatment is uttempted. 

The number confined in the ten County Jails averages about 
150, from one in the Carroll county jail to sixty in Hills- 
boro. 

The State Industrial School had eighty-four inmates Oct. 
Ist, 1892. The average detention there is two and one-third 
vears, and in their last report they state that there has been 
no attempt to escape for seventeen months. The inmates 
learn to make hosiery and seat chairs. The Superintendent, 
who has been there for the past nineteen years, is advanced 
in his views, kind and firm. 

The improvement in this institution during the last twenty 
years is very marked. 

IMMIGRATION. 

New Hampshire has a Commission of Immigration but I 
tind that it seems to exist simply to promote immigration by 
advertising the summer resorts and abandoned farms of the 
state. The last census, however, gives the number of for- 
eign-born citizens as 72,340—of which 46,321, are from 
Canada and the Provinces—14,890 from Ireland, 4,759 from 
England, 1406 from Scotland, and the rest in scattering 
numbers—from South America, Mexico, the West In- 
dies, etc. 

RECENT LEGISLATION. 

The only noteworthy legislation relating to charities and 
corrections during the last session of the Legislature (Jan. 
to April, 1893) is as follows : 

1. An act providing that the children of paupers may be 
sent to some orphans’ home at the expense of the county or 
town to which they belong, instead of being kept in the 
almshouses. 

2. An act, providing that after a person has been sen- 
tenced to prison twice for a period of not less than three 
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years, he shall upon conviction a third time of felony be 
deemed an habitual criminal, and be punished by an im- 
prisonment, not exceeding fifteen years. j 

3. A concurrent resolution of both houses providing for 
inquiry into the causes of the fire at the Strafford County 
Almshouse, Feb. 6, 1893, by which forty-one of the forty- 
four insane paupers therein confined were burned to death. 
The preliminary report of this commission summarizes the 
defects of the present county system as follows : 

1. Lack of suitable buildings. 

2. No classification of patients. 

3. Lack of skilled attendants. 

4. Lack of expert medical and surgical treatment. 

5. Lack of occupation and entertainment for the patients, 
and it further adds, ‘‘in this same catagory many other de- 
fective conditions pertaining to our county asylums might be 
mentioned,” though one wonders what else can be left! 
And it recommends : 

1. That the State assume entire support, control and man- 
agement of the insane, and that county asylums be abolished. 

2. That all buildings hereafter constructed as almshouses, 
asylums for the insane, jails and orphans’ homes, shall be 
built of brick, iron or stone, with partitions of fire-proof or 
slow burning material, the plans and specifications first to be 
approved by the State Board of Health. 

3. That the State Board ef Health (or some other state 
authority), shall make at least annual inspections of such in- 
stitutions, and shall have mandatory powers as to fire, drain- 
age, sewerage, ventilation and other matters pertaining to 
the health and safety of the inmates. 

4. That one county commissioner be elected biennially, so 
that all the members of the board shall not go out of office at 
once. 

Yet in spite of this strong report a bill embodying its main 
features was defeated in the legislature, which finally ad- 
journed without taking any action whatever upon it. 
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VERMONT. 
BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 


It is as true now as it was when I made a similar report 
some years ago, that Vermont, shut in by her moun- 
tains, and with no large cities and no floating population to 
speak of, has comparatively little need of penal institutions, 
or of the great charitable forces, required by her sister states. 

Yet she has something to do, and possibly will have still 
more as the years go on, for her foreign element is steadily 
growing larger. Not many years ago, an Italian or a Scan- 
dinavian was regarded as a natural curiosity. Now they do 
much of the work in our quarries, and are competing with the 
Irishman in the realm of the pick and shovel. This foreign 
population is perhaps less provident, less self-supporting 
than were the sturdy founders of the state ; and what changes 
it may yet bring about in the body politic, it is not easy to 
predict. But already we have the sick, the destitute, the 
improvident, to care for, and not even our hills can shut out 
crime and folly, and the evils that follow in their train. All 
the large towns, and many of the smaller, have their mission 
schools, local charities, and aid societies. But of these it is 
not my province to speak. 

The first Roman Catholic Bishop of Burlington, the Rt. 
Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, has the honor of having founded 
at Burlington, a ‘*‘ Home for Destitute Orphan Children,” 
placing it in the charge of the ‘‘ Sisters of Providence.” In 
1883 the Sisters took possession of their new brick building 
on the shore of Lake Champlain. — This institution is main- 
tained wholly by voluntary contributions. It can accommo- 
date two hundred children; but at present its inmates num- 
ber one hundred and twenty, including a few old people,— 
all under the care of fifteen Sisters. 

Burlington is also the site of the Protestant ‘* Home for 
Destitute Children.” This institution is, and has been from 
its small beginning in 1865, entirely under the care of women, 
und is so endowed as to be self-supporting. It seeks not 
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only to provide for the immediate needs of the children, but 
to secure good and permanent homes for them. It is unsec- 
tarian. It has a manager in each county in the state. There 
are no paid officers, and every dollar goes toward the main- 
tenance of the children. It has at present two schools, and 
will soon establish a kindergarten. The ages of the children 
range from two weeks to sixteen years. Their number at 
last report was seventy-eight,—whole number since foun- 
dation, eight hundred and thirty-two. 

The ‘Old Ladies’ Home,” in Rutland, is so young that 
very little need be said about it. In 1889-90, a pleasant, 
commodious house, was built as a shelter for that large class 
of refined, elderly gentlewomen, who, though they may be 
in need of assistance, are unfitted for the associations of the 
poor-house. It has no endowment, and is not a charity pure 
and simple. © No woman under sixty-five is received—and 
she must pay the sum of $200, which ensures her a home 
for the remainder of her life. 

The latest report of the Soldiers’ Home at Bennington, 
ends with June 30, 1892, as do all the reports to which I 
shall refer hereafter. It was not until 1884 that Vermont 
felt the imperative need of a Home for her veterans. Soon 
after this the beautiful country mansion, known as the ‘*Park 
Home for Women and Children,” was offered to the trustees 
of the Soldiers’ Home as a gift, accepted and formally opened 
in May, 1887. The number received during the first three 
months was fifty; and up to last July, one hundred and 
sixty-six. 

The Vermont Asylum for the Insane was founded by a 
woman. In 1834, when Dorothea Dix was still a school girl, 
Mrs. Anna Marsh, widow of Dr. Perley Marsh, made her 
last will and testament. Among other bequests, she gave to 
the town of Vernon, ‘for the support of preaching,”—quaint- 
ly remarking that the Vernonites were a godless set that 
never went to meeting, and she wanted to get them together 
on the Sabbath—the sum of $2000. She herself was not 
connected with any church. Saying to her lawyer that every- 
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body gave to missionary and educational objects, but that 
‘no one cared for the poor insane,” she also bequeathed 
$10,000, for the erection and support of a ‘*Hospital for the 
Relief of Insane Persons.” = From this comparatively small 
beginning, the Vermont Asylum at Brattleboro, has grown 
to its present proportions. It is now capable of fitly accommo- 
dating about three hundred and fifty patients—two more than 
the number given in its last report. It has its ‘*New Park,” 
its ‘Summer Retreat,” with its wide verandas and shady 
nooks, and its ‘*Cottage.” It keeps up with the times; and 
its late superintendent, Dr. Draper, who gave nineteen of the 
best years of his life to its service, was one of the foremost 
men of his day. 

But the Brattleboro Asylum was overcrowded. — No skill 
or care could safely keep 500 insane persons in quarters in- 
tended for two-thirds that number. = In 1891 one wing of 
the new Vermont State Asylum at Waterbury was completed, 
and to it were transferred from Brattleboro eighty-five men 
and one hundred women. When the whole building is com- 
pleted, it will accommodate between four and five hundred 
patients. The whole number admitted during the year, end- 
ing June 30, 1892, was two hundred and twenty-four. 

The state prison at Windsor has to-day, one hundred and 
five inmates—ninety-two white men, eleven colored men, and 
two white women. In their last biennial report the directors 
say they find it neatly kept and well managed, and the wel- 
fare of the prisoners properly cared for. 

There are eight hundred volumes in the prison library. 
The prisoners read the books with avidity and are eager to 
get them. The chaplain says he has made not less than 600 
visits, besides attending to special calls to see prisoners who 
needed counsel or comfort. The Sunday service, with the 
help of a good choir, is never omitted. 

Of the eighty-eight convicts in the prison last June, forty- 
four claim to be of temperate habits while forty-four declared 
themselves intemperate. Eighty-four could read and write ; 
one could read only, and three could do neither. Sixty-three 
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were Protestants ; twenty-four were Roman Catholics. The 
average length of sentence was five years, six months, and 
seven and a half days. No prisoner was awaiting execution, 


and six were imprisoned for life. 

The Vermont House of Correction at Rutland, is designed 
for the ‘‘correction” of so-called minor offenders. The in- 
stitution is wisely and humanely managed, and it is safe to say 
that nine-tenths of its inmates were never in better or more 
comfortable quarters. In looking over the commitments in 
the last report, it is strange to see, in this prohibition state, 
how large a proportion are for intoxication. The great ma- 
jority of the sentences are for less than 100 days. 

The Reform School at Vergennes should not be regarded 
as a penal institution. As far as can be, its methods and 
discipline are those of the family. It seeks to rule by love, 
and by appeals to the best that lies dormant in the heart of 
each inmate. It nourishes the esprit de corps that builds up 
self-respect, and respect for one’s fellows. It has its schools, 
its work-shops, and its industrial class, where the boys are 
trained in the use of wood-working tools, under the sloyd 
system. The whole number of boys committed during the 
two years ending June 30, 1892, is 125. Whole number of 
girls, 29. Since its establishment, 842 boys and 84 girls, 
have been under its charge. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY MISS FRANCES R. MORSE. 


The boarding-out of dependent children, has been one of 
the most marked changes of methods in, this state. 

In 1873, all foundlings and destitute infants dependent 
upon the state were sent to Tewksbury almshouse where 
the rate of mortality was excessively high; older children 
were retained much longer than is now the case in the State 
Primary School. 
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Children dependent on the City of Boston were brought 
up in the almshouse, while the great number of orphaned or 
destitute children who came under the care of private individ- 
uals and societies were, as a rule, brought up in institutions. 

During these twenty years the belief has been strength- 
ening, that the sooner a child is placed in a good home, a- 
mong the healthy influences of every-day family life, the 
sooner he grows into a natural relation with all about him. 
And each year’s experience deepens this belief. 

The State Board of Lunacy and Charity now boards the 
children in its care in selected families, and keeps them under 
the most vigilant oversight. 

Since 1882, the Trustees of the State Primary and Reform 
Schools, have boarded out an increasing proportion of their 
children, until in 1892, there were nearly half again as many 
children boarded in country homes as were retained in the 
State Primary School. Very frequently when a child reaches 
ten years of age, and the State ceases to pay for him, he 
stays on in the same family, growing up as one of its members. 
As arule, the Trustees now retain in the Primary School, 
only the children who are waiting for homes; ‘ the juvenile 
offenders,” who need the steady discipline of school life, and 
those who are physically or mentally weak. 

The city of Boston, in 1877, removed all its pauper chil- 
dren from the almshouse into a large separate school, and for 
the last six years has boarded out from this institution, all 
babies excepting those needing constant medical care, and 
now boards also a number of children between the ages of 
five and seven. 

This change may be seen in the work of private societies 
as well: many of those which formerly cared for children 
wholly inside their own walls, now, when their charter ad- 
mits of it, board some of them outside, or when it does not 
admit of it, refer them to societies which can board them 
out. For many years the Massachusetts Infant Asylum has 
boarded out a large proportion of its children, and now keeps 
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about three-quarters of them at board. The Boston Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society has greatly widened its work during the 
last six years, by boarding out a larger number of children 
than it has in its training schools. The Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul also boards out some of its children. 

If we now look at the life inside institutions, especially in 
the Lyman School for boys at Westborough, and the State 
Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, we shall find a 
changed system of education. The meaning of the change 
is, that we recognize more clearly than we did twenty years 
ago, the direct moral influence of manual training, as well as 
its power of developing the intelligence. 

Before there could be an improved system of education at 
the State Reform School for Boys at Westborough, another 
reform was needed. 

In 1873, and for the following twelve years, any boy under 
seventeen could be committed to the School at Westborough, 
with the natural result that the discipline had to be nearly 
that of a prison, while not even the strictest discipline could 
obviate the evil of bringing boys whose characters were bad 
into contact with those younger boys whose offences were 
often the result of thoughtlessness, or of bad bringing up. 

In 1885, when the Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord 
was opened, the age of commitment to Westborough was 
limited to fifteen years, the cottage system was adopted, and 
the whole trend of discipline and education inthe school was 
altered. 

In a pamphlet on Massachusetts’ Care of Dependent and 
Delinquent Children, prepared for the World’s Fair, the fol- 
lowing account of the discipline and education at the Lyman 
School, is given by one of the trustees : 

‘‘In the arrangement of the houses and the discipline of 
the boys, every aspect of a prison is discarded. The school 
is in no sense a simple place of detention. Its purpose is to 
be, in a broad sense, educational ; and constant progress has 
been made in developing appropriate methods for arousing 
the interest and awakening the faculties of pupils recruited 
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from the truant and vagrant classes, by the collection and 
study of plants and minerals, drawing, singing from note, 
composition, and gymnastics. In the manual training-room, 
classes in wood-work after the sloyd system, are held in the 
morning.” Out of doors the boys are employed on farm-work, 
and when opportunity offers, on road-making, building, etc. 

In the State Industrial School for Girls at Lancaster, a 
similar change has been going on. Indoor studies and work 
are now balanced by vigorous out of door work, and the girls 
are in every way trained to be able helpers in country house- 
holds, or mistresses of their own future homes. In both these 
state schools, the Trustees have subordinated the income- 
making industries to those that should be directly educa- 
tional. 

Industrial training for public school children, in Boston, 
and the free kindergartens, were established and carried on 
for years by private generosity, until their worth was recog- 
nized and they were made a part of our public school system. 
Several other cities and towns now have free industrial 
training, in most cases begun, and in some still supported by 
individuals. 

The sloyd instruction in the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, and in the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, and also the special training in the Massachu- 
setts School for the Feeble-minded, all bear witness to the 
increased appreciation of the value of manual training. 

In the relief of distress by public agencies, the tendency of 
the last twenty years has been toward a restriction of relief 
outside the almshouse, while coincidently there has been a 
steady reduction in pauperism in proportion to population. 

The report of the State Board of Lunacy and Charity for 
1892, (Appendix, p. xxxi.) shows that while the yearly 
average of persons fully supported in almshouses, lunatic 
asylums, and elsewhere, by cities and towns throughout the 
Commonwealth, is much greater (in actual number, though 
not in proportion to the population), than in 1874-5, the 
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average number of persons partially supported (that is, the 
out-door poor), is less in actual number by 54 than in that 
year. 
If we are to restrict out-door relief, however, our alms- 
| houses should be so classified and arranged, that respectable 


old men or women, helpless from misfortune or ill-health, 
van be sheltered in them without degradation and misery. 
iy There has been improvement in almshouses in Massachu- 
setts of late years, especially in the matter of removing from 
them the insane and children; but better classification is 


needed, and more constant and inspiriting employment. 

In some cities and towns women have been appointed on 
Boards of Overseers of the Poor with marked advantage. 

In the work of private relieving societies and individuals, 
there is a growing feeling that material aid is only one means 
among several, which may be employed for the relief of dis- 

: tress. We have learned to distrust making work for people,and 
i over-paying them for doing it. We have seen that this only 
withdraws them from competition for work in the open mar- 
ket, and so leads them into dependence ; or, by eking out the 
wages of ill-paid work, still further depresses the wages paid 
in that industry, by enabling the aided to compete at an ad- 
vantage with workers who must earn their whole living by it. 
There is a growing inclination to avoid ‘* Charity work,” 
except in the case of elderly or invalided women. 

The ‘‘Associated Charities” was formed in Boston, in 
1879, similar societies having since been formed in sixteen 





cities and towns throughout the state. These societies have 
been centres of information readily accessible; they have 
made co-operation easier; they have developed a large 
4 amount of volunteer work in visiting, and they have lifted 
charitable work to the plane of a skilled occupation similar 
to that of doctors or nurses. 

The volunteer movement of the last twenty years, has been 
nowhere more valuable than in the work of the Auxiliary. 
Visitors of the State, who, directly responsible to the de- 
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partment of the Indoor Poor of the State, visit the girls 
placed out from the State Industrial School, and hold a friend- 
ly and close relation to them during minority, so that no 
one of them feels herself lonely and uncared for. 

Much volunteer effort, which would formerly have been 
given to the direct relief of distress, has been turned to pre- 
ventive work, and the work of social improvement. 

The work done by private individuals and societies, in so 
managing tenement house property, that whole neighbor- 
hoods are raised to a better physical and moral level, while 
yet the property yields a good profit, and the similar work 
of several societies are instances in hand. 

The Wells Memorial Association, the many boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, the Working Girls’ Clubs, the Lend a Hand Clubs, the 
College Settlements, the Massachusetts Emergency and Hy- 
giene Association, and various other societies, would all re- 
sent, and rightly, being classified as charities, but in all of 
them is the effort to help those who are at a disadvantage in 
the world, and all have drawn to themselves a large share of 
good volunteer work. 

The care of the sick and the insane is too special a subject 
for me, to more than touch on here. —‘Training-schools for 
nurses are now attached to many hospitals, and the instruc- 
tive District Nursing Association works in connection with 
the doctors of the Boston Dispensary in the care of the sick 
poor. In the care of the insane in the state asylums there is 
more freedom and occupation given to patients ; but in Bos- 
ton’s over-crowded asylum at South Boston there has been 
of late no possibility of either. 

In correctional work the most notable improvements have 
been the establishment in 1877 of the Reformatory Prison for 
Women, wholly administered by women; in 1885 of the 
Massachusetts Reformatory ; in 1889 of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, and in 1892 of the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital for Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates. In 1887, it was made 


incumbent on cities of over thirty thousand inhabitants to 
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provide police-matrons, who should have the care of women 
under arrest, and a number of cities have complied with the 
law. In 1892 a woman probation officer was appointed in 
Boston. 

Corresponding with the movement towards averting prison- 
life and association for young offenders through preventive 
aud probation work, has been the attempt to secure long 
sentences for incorrigibles. 

Recent legislation provides that men twice sentenced for 
three years or more, shall, on the third conviction, be deemed 
habitual criminals, and be sentenced to twenty-five years in 
the State Prison. 

“The ‘neglect law,” passed in 1882, and administered by 
the Society tor Prevention of Cruelty to Children, removes 
from the guardianship of their parents, children ‘* who are 
growing up in circumstances exposing them to lead an idle 
and dissolute life,” and a large number of these come under 
the care of the State, one of whose officers attends all trials 
of ‘‘neglected children” and juvenile offenders. 

In 1892, the Mayor of Boston appointed a committee to 
inspect the public institutions. In its report it urges, es- 
pecially for the House of Correction at South Boston and the 
one at Deer Island, better facilities for work, ‘‘so that no 
one in good health need ever be idle. © Work, hard work, 
and constant work is the first step, without which no second 
step can be taken.” 

‘They also urge mental instruction, and the formation of 
new mental habits in the inmates. 

And they further recommend, that for long term prisoners 
in the House of Correction, some system of grades, like that 
in use at Concord and Elmira be introduced,—together with 
the indeterminate sentence.* 

I have spoken as if all the tendencies of our score of years 


*Copies of this Report, together with that on the care of Dependent 
and Delinquent Children, may be had by applying to Miss Frances R. 
Morse, at 12 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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were good, but unless these differ from all the years that have 
gone before this cannot be the case. 

Weare suffering in some directions from an excess of the 
very impulses, which, reasonably restrained, are altogether 
helpful The very force of the volunteer movement is such 
that it may stifle the growth of independent energy in the peo- 
ple on behalf of whom it is exerted. 

We have just now an intensely strong desire to avert pain, 
deprivation, suffering in any form. This desire is so passion- 
ate that we forget what strength is sometimes won by learn- 
ing to endure hardness. We are too prone to take what seems 
a material view of life, accounting physical discomfort the 
most intolerable evil. 

Do what we will, we shall never succeed in wholly carry- 
ing another’s burden, it is sure to slip back on to his 
shoulders at last. Is it not then better to put all our strength 
and intelligence into showing him how to adjust and carry 
his burden ? 

This is simply, it seems to me, trying to help others as we 
would be helped. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
BY REV. JAMES H. NUTTING. 


At the beginning of the period intended to be covered by 
this report the State Prison was located in Providence. It 
was an ancient structure, ill adapted to its purpose. Its 
control was vested in a Board of Prison Inspectors. Gen, 
Nelson Viall was the warden, having then been five years in 
office. He still continues to discharge with signal ability 
the duties of his responsible position. There were seventy- 
one convicts, of whom two were women: the average num- 
ber for the year 1873 being sixty-six. 

In the same building with the Prison was the Providence 
County Jail, the warden being also the jailer. There were 
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115 prisoners, with an average for the year of ninety-nine. 

Each of the other four counties in the state had its jail; 
but then as now these were used as little else than houses of 
detention for persons waiting trial. Those who had received 
jail sentences with very few exceptions, as is still the custom, 
were committed to the Providence County Jail. 

Each of the thirty-four towns in the state cared for its poor 
initsown way. In twenty-six of these towns were farms with 
buildings and improvements more or less suitable for alms- 
house purposes. The other eight towns boarded out their 
paupers generally with such persons as would board them 
cheapest. Perhaps our poor were on the whole as well fed 
and clothed as the poor of other states: but the Superin- 
tendent of State Charities thought proper to say in his report 
for the year 1870, ‘* Some towns do themselves no credit 
by the manner in which they care for their poor; the whole 
system of contracting for the support of the poor with the 
lowest bidder is wrong, and ought to be speedily abolished.” 
The total value of town almhouse appointments in that year 
was $635,400. The 514 inmates were supported at a cost 
of $45,656. There were supported wholly or in part out- 
side of these institutions 3782 persons, at a cost of $42,320. 
Of the 4896 persons who then received aid from the public, 
1862 were of American and 2434 were of foreign birth. The 
entire cost for outdoor and indoor relief was $87,976. The 
entire expense of town almshouse and outdoor relief in the 
year 1892 was $78,277, showing a decrease of $9,699, though 
in the meantime the population of the state had increased 
more than sixty per cent. 

In the State Insane Asylum were 142 patients, supported 
at a cost of $26,838 or $3.51 per week for each patient. 

The House of Correction was in buildings which were de- 
signed to be only temporary, and which were badly crowded 
with 196 inmates, the cost of whose support was $18,660, or 
$2.44 for each person. 

The system upon which our various state institutions are 
now administered was in its infancy, having been inaugurated 
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in the year 1869. A Board of State Charities had been con- 
stituted, and some progress made in the realization of those 
improved methods which have since governed. Our State 
was even then scarcely behind any other, and was in advance 
of most states in her treatment of dependent and criminal 
classes. Yet when we compare what was twenty years ago 
with what now is, it seems as though almost nothing had then 
been done. Our institutions are almost wholly the growth 
of these years. 

Our Board of State Charities and Corrections consist, of 
eight men, together with one whom these shall select to be 
their secretary, he being the only paid member of the Board. 
In this Board is vested the oversight, management and con- 
trol of all our state penal, correctional, and charitable insti- 
tutions, with power to appoint and remove at pleasure the 
warden of the prison, the superintendents of other institu- 
tions, the physicians, and the religious instructor, and to fix 
the salary of its secretary and of all persons employed within 
or about the institutions under its care. 

The State is the owner of nearly six hundred acres of land, 
situated six miles to the south of Providence, on which have 
been located seven institutions. Three of these institutions 
are contiguous, the Insane Asylum, the House of Correction, 
and the Almshouse, and are united under one superin- 
tendency. 

The Insane Asylum is a series of stone cottages so con- 
structed that all the inmates live, eat, and sleep on the ground 
floor, and can exercise within broad enclosures under the 
open sky on every fair day, enjoying at the same time a free- 
dom from that manifest restraint, which is so irksome and 
irritating to the insane. The cost thus far has been $277,- 
000. A new building is now in process of erection to ac- 
commodate 120 patients. Here are cared for all the pauper 
insane of our state, together with a considerable number be- 
sides, whose friends prefer to pay their board here rather 


than at any other accessible asylum. 
On Dee. 31st, 1892, the number of inmates was 563—of 
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men 268, and of women 295. This number increases from 
year to year about half a score. 

The cost of the House of Correction was $209,000. The 
inmates are common drunkards, vagrants, lewd and wanton 
persons, and other such like, who are sentenced for terms 
varying from six months to three years, and who may be re- 
leased at any time upon parole at the discretion of the Board 
of State Charities and Corrections. The House of Correc- 
tion was intended to be a House of Reformation. As such 
it is an absolute failure. 

Pror. McCook. How long has it been tested ? 

Mr. Nurrinc. Twenty years. And I think it wouid be 
difficult to put an institution of that kind in the care of men 
whose hearts, whose personal characters, and whose intel- 
lectual acquirements would better qualify them to do the 
work. But the thing is a failure. 

We make a mistake when we jump at the conclusion that 
the common drunkard, the vagrant, the lewd and wanton 
woman, only wants a fair chance in order to do better. As 
a rule they do not; when they have served six months or a 
year, their ambition is to get out as soon as possible and go 
on another racket. This is my judgment and the judgment 
of those who have watched it longer than I. 

In the female department are kept all women who have 
heen sentenced at the Providence County Jail and to the 
State Prison—of the latter there are now but two individuals. 
The men are employed at farm work, road building, and 
chair caning, the women at sewing, mending, and in the 
laundry. The whole number of inmates at the close of 1892 
was 247—men 179 and 68 women. The female depart- 
ment is wholly under the care of women. 

The state Almshouse is a new building, finished in 1891, 
at a cost of $221,000. The inmates are aliens and others 
who have never secured a legal residence in Rhode Island or 
any other State, together with the paupers of such towns as 
prefer to pay their board here rather than to maintain a town 
almshouse. At the end of last year the population was 234. 
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The daily average of inmates in the Asylum, House of Cor- 
rection, and Almshouse, for 1892 was 1033 ; supported at an 
expense of $133,751, or $2.41 per week for each person. 

The State Prison was erected in 1876 at a cost of $484,000. 
As has been already said the Providence County Jail is united 
under one management with the State Prison, the two classes 
of prisoners being subject to the same discipline, working at 
the same employments, occupying cells of the same construc- 
tion and size: their cells are, however, in different wings of 
the building. ‘Their food is of good quality and abundant. 
Discipline is strict but kindly, and designed to be refor- 
matory in its influence. An unusual number of privileges 
are granted, but only as rewards for good behavior: punish- 
ments for misconduct are mainly in the way of deprivations 
—the dark cell is used, but flogging has no place here or else- 
where in our institutions. Complaints are few; outbreaks 
are unknown: and a state prisoner never escapes. The men 
are employed in shops at shoe-making, harness-making, light 
iron work, and chair caning; a considerable number of short 
term jail men work at farming outside the walls. At the 
close of 1892 there were 124 state prisoners and 189 jail 
prisoners. The expenditures for the year had been $48,057, 
an excess over the receipts of $20,166. 

The two Reform Schools are located a mile apart, and each 
nearly as far from any other institution. The buildings of 
the school for boys consist of the superintendent’s house, 
four cottage-homes, the chapel, the hospital, the work shops, 
the boiler-house, and several farm buildings. The cost has. 
been $176,000. It was organized as an open school in 1882. 
By an open school is meant that it is not surrounded by 
water, walls or fences, and upon the different buildings are 
neither bars nor shutters: it is open in the same sense and 
in the same degree as any well-conducted boarding school is 
open. Each cottage is a complete home, having its own 
school-room, dining-room, dormitory, and playground, with 
its own officer, teacher, and matron, who live in the cottage 
with the boys under their care. Three hours are spent in the 
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school-room daily, five days in the week, and twelve months 
in the year. A special feature of the schvol is industrial 
training. No contract work is done, and nothing is made 
for sale. There is a tailor shop, a blacksmith shop, a ma- 
chine shop, a carpenter shop, a printing-oflice, and shoe- 
maker shop: with a competent instructor in each whose busi- 
ness is to teach his trade to the boys. <A liberal appropri- 
ation has just been made to equip in addition to the above an 
iron foundry. The boys stay somewhat longer than they did 
before the introduction of trades, on account of the time re- 
quired to teach them. ‘Then, if a boy is to go into a black- 
smith’s shop, we look about for a place for him, and he stays 
with us until we find such a place. We look out for the 
boys as far as we can after they go out. But there is a class 
of boys for whom we can do nothing; they are the boys 
whose parents claim them. The Reform School boys do not 
average worse than the boys with whom I attended school 
when a boy, in point of native character. The Reform School 
girls do not average worse, in point of native character, than 
the girls in any Sabbath School. If we can keep them away 
from their vicious surroundings, when they go out on_pro- 
bation, we have the greatest hopes of them. But if a boy 
must go back to his drunken father or mother, what can be 
done for him? Of our girls, eight out of ten of those who 
do not go back to their friends do well; but if they do, there 
is little hope for them. Boys not learning trades work on 
the farm and at improving the grounds. Six hours work is 
required of all. The school is organized into a battalion of 
infantry, each cottage furnishing a company officered by its 
own boys, the whole in charge of a military instructor. The 
number of boys was on Dec. 31st, 1892, 235, and the ex- 
pense of the school for that year had been $41,422. 

The Oaklawn School for Girls was organized in 1882, by 
Mrs. R. S. Butterworth, who is still its superintendent. It 
has a building which cost $29,000. The girls, besides three 
hours each day in scheol, are taught plain sewing and house- 
work ; the aim being to prepare each one to ultimately earn 
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her livelihood. The number of inmates at the close of the 
year was twenty-three, and the cost of maintaining the School 
was $4192. 

There are four physicians, and there is a religious instruc- 
tor. 

The daily average number of inmates in all the institutions 
described was 1632; the cost of maintenance was for each, 
$2.46. These figures are for the year 1892. 

Some features of our system to which I have attempted to 
give prominence may be named in closing :—1st, the adminis- 
tration is upon business principles and strictly non-political 
as well as non-sectarian ; 2nd, there is no divided responsi- 
bility ; 3rd, each institution is subject to the same central 
authority as every other; 4th, the chief officers have been a 
long time in their positions ; 5th, all females, whether prison- 
ers or unfortunates, are controlled and cared for by women 
only ; and lastly, because whatever its supposed importance 
it is really a thing of minor consequence. I call attention to 
the very great economy of the system. 

The appropriation for the coming year is $125,000.00. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN J. MC COOK. 


Charity. Two steps have been taken during the past 
twenty years which touch closely the theory and life of pub- 
lic charity. The first is the legislative prohibition of contract 
in pauper care; the second the assertion by the state of its 
right to see that none of its children are brought up in an ob- 
viously indecent way. 

As to the first: The larger and many of the older towns 
had long been provided with poor, or ‘‘town” houses which 
were on the whole adequate, even though they occasionally 
exhibited weak points in discipline, not unlike those which 
the Commission of 1834 found in their English prototype. 
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But in the case of towns not so provided, though there was 
nothing to authorize—and this should be well noted—there 
was also nothing to prevent the disposal of the care of the 
poor by public or private auction just as the persons of able- 
bodied idlers and vagabonds may still be disposed of in two 
of our states. There was possibility of demoralization and 
inhumanity in this; and the prohibition of the system merits 
special mention here. 

It is likely that the law may be now and then evaded in 
part—but never, I judge, so as to radically depart from its 
spirit. 

It is not unworthy of remark, however, that the State still 
does for its own poor what it prohibits to the towns. There 
is no state almshouse, and state paupers are cared for by 
contract with a private individual, with such results as might 
be anticipated. 

With respect to the other matter: The statute creating 
temporary homes for children is interesting for what it per- 
mits and what it prohibits. It prohibits the admission of any 
child between two and sixteen into any poorhouse. It per- 
mits the permanent removal of children who are suffering 
from evil example or treatment of their natural guardians to 
county establishments—suggestively styled Homes. Along 
with this class go pauper children in general. The act has 
been severely criticized as to theory and effect, as was sure 
to happen. But it seems to have nearly passed the apologetic 
stage now, and is hardly likely to be repealed or essentially 
modified. | Children are removed as soon as possible from 
these Homes for adoption into suitable families. 

Cases of incurable or contagious disease are debarred from 
the county Homes and for such there is ia consequence at the 
present time no adequate provision. 

Imbecile children have come to be cared for within the past 
twenty years in a separate institution. The charge is borne 
by the state. 

The case of the insane shows no important change. The 
state hospital is now able to offer an asylum for these unfor- 
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tunates at a rate which makes it a virtual economy to towns 
and to private individuals to accept its offices, and the num- 
ber of insane kept in almshouses and private residences is 
small in consequence. The prohibition of contract care 
already alluded to, is of specially beneficent force here. 

The number of pauper insane in some localities has in- 
creased of late far beyond the rate of population increase. 
The cause of this is obscure. 

Intemperance continues to be the greatest known cause in 
the aggregate of insanity, and those who are familiar with 
the administration of public charity will not need to be told 
that the pauper contingent is at least not bchind the rest in 
this respect. 

There is no state establishment for the blind, or the deaf 
anddumb. But a maximum annual appropriation for each is 
settled by general statute. 

While there is no state institution for the deaf and dumb, 
the ground is covered by a private corporation, with ample 
facilities, which is at the capital of the state and has the dis- 
tinction of being the first in the field for all America. 

In the administration of charity there has been a notable 
advance in watchfulness and scrutiny, resulting in one town 
in the large saving of $35,000 annually, or nearly a mill on 
the entire tax list, without any perceptible suffering or even 
complaint, and with considerable clearing up of the moral 
atmosphere. 

There has also been a pronounced tendency towards or- 
ganization and conference for the prevention of overlapping 
and imposition. 

The wave of vagabond legislation which passed over a large 
part of the country in the latter half of the seventies, did not 
neglect Connecticut, and there were at one time as many :s 
forty tramps in the State Prison. At last accounts there was 
not one. ‘The falling off is not due exclusively to the dis- 
appearance of the cause. If generalization from the expe- 
rience of several states be not too hazardous, it is in part due 
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to the withdrawal of the special fee or bounty, offered for the 
arrest of this class of vagrants. 

Before leaving this branch of my subject it may not be 
amiss to state that such inquiry as I have been able to make 
seems to show that fully three-fifths of the cost of public and 
private charity in the aggregate is due to intemperance. 

Correction. The most important step in the history of 
correction during the period now before us is, so far as 
theory is concerned, the statute relating to incorrigibles. 
This provides a term of twenty-five years in the State Prison 
on third conviction ‘in this State,” for any crime of which 
the minimum penalty is two years detention. But the Board 
of Directors may parole the incorrigible any time after the 
expiration of his third two years’ term. — This law has been 
on the statute books for six years, but has never been used. 
The limitation of its scope to convictions secured in this state 
makes it practically a dead letter. 

A bill was submitted to the State Legislature, at its recent 
session, providing for a reformatory, with intermediate 
sentence, parole, and supervision of paroled prisoners, for 
the use of drunkards, neglecters of their families and the like. 
This bill was favorably reported by the Judiciary Committee, 
and order printed with the public statutes for action by the 
next legislature. It is of historical interest that this proposed 
legislation emanates from a committee appointed by the town 
of Hartford to study the alms question. 

The presence in politics of that element in the population 
which this projected institution is meant to provide for, has 
recently begun to attract a portion of that attention to which 
its importance has long entitled it. | And within a year, use 
has been made of a statute, previously thought by many to 
be impracticable, whereby two persons were prevented from 
being admitted to the franchise because of evidence produced 
to show that they did not possess the ‘* good moral char- 
acter ” which the Constitution and the law require—one of 
them having served a term in prison, the other, though only 
just of age, having been ten times before the police court, 
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and several times in jail. These instances, though not nu- 
merous enough to be of real importance politically, are cited 
here on account of their significance from the standpoint of 
criminal legislation. 

The mechanism for dealing with convicts has undergone 
no formal change. There is a reform school for boys, and 
an industrial school for girls, both established back of 1873. 
The town workhouse, the county jail, and the state prison 
still provide in rising scale for the varying ranks of misde- 
meanants and felons. 

The workhouse is a town institution, and is of rare occur- 
rence, though its absence is often lamented. 

The jail is a county institution. It tends more and more 
to be overcrowded in city neighborhoods, and to shrivel to 
insignificance in the more agricultural counties. — In no in- 
stance is it of real utility to the prisoner or the community 
owing to the shortness of the detention and the consequent 
impossibility of organizing either its labor or its discipline 
in an effectual manner. 

The state prison belongs to what is sometimes called the 
old-fashioned school. — It exhibits the positive qualities of 
being disagreeable and of holding its inmates securely. And 
it does not fail to show marks of advance on the line of re- 
forming and humanizing influence. The parti-colored dress 
has been in part abandoned, and the rule as to looking up 
while at work, relaxed. And night schools and library and 
Sunday School work, with occasional entertainments, are 
freely and increasingly used. A sweeping change has just 
been made in its directorship and management, suggestive 
‘to a most disquieting degree of influences, not altogether 
non-partisan. 

There is a vigorous prison association with the usual 


organization and aims. 

The State Board of Charity, which is a recent creation, has 
very full powers in respect to visitation of all penal and char- 
itable institutions, and to remedying abuses found to exist. 
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Its influence has not been as marked as might have been 
expected. 

If this brief sketch fails to exhibit that rapid progress found 
in some quarters, it is to be remembered that the compara- 
tive antiquity of her civilization and its development, no less 
than the temperament of her children, disposes a state like 
Connecticut to conservatism. 

But it is believed by those who know and love her that 
her step, if slow, will be found to be firm and true. 


II, 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY REV. JAMES M. PULLMAN, D. D. 


We do not know exactly when the fact began to emphasize 
itself to modern intelligence, that sentimental, hysterical, 
helter-skelter almsgiving, without knowledge and without 
method, was creating and perpetuating more evils than it re- 
lieved,—but the idea of charity organization grew out of this 
fact. The subject was forced upon the public attention in this 
country by the great commercial crisis which began in 1873, 
carrying with it an industrial depressior which threw mul- 
titudes out of work, and made extraordinary drafts on the 
charity of individuals and communities. | This led to an ex- 
amination of the prevailing methods of relief, and disclosed 
the fact that those methods were almost incredibly wasteful 
and inefficient. The heavy contributions exacted of the 
humane were insufficiently protected from the grasp of impu- 
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dent and chronic mendicity ; and relief was dribbled out in 
wretchedly inadequate doles and pittances, which simply 
helped the poor to beg their way into confirmed pauperism, 
and had no tendency toward a permanent betterment of their 
condition. Public and private charity was profuse, aimless, 
chaotic; and the evils of destitution increased under the 
regimen which was intended to diminish them. 

The heaviest of all the old Hebrew curses was, ‘* I will 
curse thy blessings ;” and just as soon as attention was 
turned strongly to the subject, it became evident that the 
sweetest and most blessed of human emotions—sympathy, 
pity, compassion—were being turned into curses through 
lack of regulation and wise direction. | Whenever pity for 
the deprivations of men become stronger than the love of 
manhood in men, a blessing is turned into a curse. The ad- 
ministration of charity is indeed no less a question than that 
of the ennobling or the debasing of character, both on the 
side of the giver and the receiver. The fact that indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving is always immoral,—is asin against 
humanity, however sweet the emotion from which it pro- 
ceeds,—is now becoming fully recognized, and the exercise 
of areal and beneficent charity is perceived to require a high 
degree of wisdom, skill, and devotion. To do good and not 
harm to your suffering fellowman, demands knowledge as 
well as love. What is called the “new” charity, means simply 
the joining of skill to love in every work of helpfulness. Al- 
most every large city maintains a pool of pauperism and vice, 
where the lowest elements of the social life simmer together 
without concealment and without shame; and this pool of 
degradation is fed and augmented by the streams of indis- 
criminate almsgiving which flow into it. It is now plainly 
seen that this will not do; that open-eyed charity must be 
substituted for blind almsgiving, and must personally de- 
scend into such hells before redemption from them becomes 
possible. Wisdom and skill must be added to love in every 


work of social regeneration, 
This is the root idea otf the recent movement for 
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charity organization. To give way to no blind impulse, 
however sweet, to hold back pity until she has got her eyes, 
to do nothing in the dark, but to turn on the light and then to 
descend into the precincts of destitution and m iseryand stay 
there until the work of charity is fully done, and every pre- 
ventable evil is removed,—this is what Investigation, Co- 
operation, and Friendly Visiting mean. By investigation the 
light is turned on, and Knowledge becomes the handmaid of 
Pity ; by co-operation all the resources of helpfulness are 
brought to bear; by friendly visiting—the personal touch— 
all the higher values of society—its mental and moral dis- 
cipline, its thrift, ingenuity, hope, courage and kindliness— 
are placed at the service of the unfortunate, the disheartened, 
and the apathetic. 

This large conception of the work of charity creates a ne- 
cessity for a closer definition of the word “charity.” Charity 
is love—an ardent and cultivated solicitude for the welfare 


? 


of your fellowmen. Almsgiving is not always charity; to 
give alms is often the most unloving thing you can do. The 
word “charity” has acquired in modern times the highly im- 
portant meaning of folerance—* with malice toward none ; 
with charity for all.” But the term which best expresses the 
the volun- 





wide, modern meaning of charity, is beneficence 





tary conferring of benefits. 

Now, the organization and co-ordination of human benefi- 
cence in all its manifold forms, opens a wide and inviting 
field for the exercise of man’s best powers. In two or three 
of our American cities, tentative efforts were begun, more 
than twenty years ago, to organize charity ; and at the pres- 
ent time we count up ninety-two cities which are engaged, 
with varying success, in the same effort. These attempts 
derive their energy from economic as well as philanthropic 
considerations,—they are efforts to respond toa growing and 
imperious necessity. This commencing evolution of a high- 
er form of social organization may, not improbably, broaden 
into something not wholly unlike what a striking paper in 
the October Review or ReEvIEws calls the Civic Church,— 
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that is, a centre rallying-point, and council of the practical 
beneficence of a community. It is true that the scheme there 
somewhat vaguely outlined, demands an organizing power, 
and a spirit of co-operation which do not yet exist on earth. 
But the very short history of the charity-organizing move- 
ment already discloses a tendency to pass beyond the co- 
ordinating of rescue and relief societies to the installation of 
new and wider agencies of beneficence. This tendency is 
most strongly marked in those societies that adhere most 
closely to their educative and administrative functions. A 
Charity-Organizing Society, chiefly composed, as it ought to 
be, of the heads of the beneficent agencies of the community, 
and not of theorists and doctrinaires only,—excites no jeal- 
ousy and awakens no rivalry. It is a charity council, 
offering its service equally to all, drawing the various 
humane agencies closer to each other, comprehensively sur- 
veying the whole field of helpful action ; capable by its sit- 
uation of detecting wasteful and ineffective methods, of 
suggesting and installing such new agencies as the needs of 
the community require, and of exerting a wide and healthful 
educative influence upon the people. 

Each church and charity society, and all benevolent in- 
dividuals, find themselves stronger for good werks through 
such co-operation, and the organizing society tends to become 
the concentration-point of all the forces of social redemption 
and progress. 

Professor M. J. Drennan, of Vassar College, has recently 
said that ‘*Eastern Massachusetts is probably the most high- 
ly organized community in the world.” It is not necessary 
to commit ourselves on the side of this rather startling gener- 
alization, in order to use it in illustration of the develop- 
ment of civic organization, whose course is roughly this: 
First, government, courts, and a system of support or 
revenue, are organized ; religion and education are organized, 
commerce and exchange are organized, the liberal arts are 
organized ; and in the process of increasing the potency of 


the humane forces as they develop under the communal life, 
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it is inevitable that charity should be organized. Organized 
beneficence seems a natural evolution of the civic life. 

Under a comprehensive and federated ordering, the econ- 
omy and efficacy of social beneficence will be greatly 
enhanced. Involuntary destitution will be put in the way of 
amendment; fraudulent mendicity will be sternly repressed ; 
no pool of hopeless pauperism will be allowed to form; no 
wail of need will pass unheeded, nor will the sorer need that 
does not announce itself be overlooked; the conscienceless 
greed that preys upon necessity and ignorance will be detec- 
ted and punished ; we shall be able to “break the jaws of the 
unrighteous, and deliver his prey out of his teeth ;” 
lected childhood will cry aloud in our streets, nor any 
feeble old age wander shelterless there; the present enor- 
mous waste of humane impulse will be turned into the steady 
channels of effective melioration ; the scope of charitable ac- 
tion will be widened to include the entire range of social 
defect ; and charity, redeemed from its chaotic ineffective- 
ness, will become the synonym of the strong, wise and tender 
providence which the community exercises over its dis- 
heartened, dependent, and delinquent members. 

Fellow-members of the Conference: Is it too much to 
hope that the Charity-Organizing movement, so recently 
begun, may develop into such a federation of beneficent 
agencies as will be strong enough to reach and remove 
the destitution and wretchedness which now darken and 
shame our social life? At least, ought not the men and 
women who are striving to cure these social ills, to put 
themselves in the position to have something effective to 
say to those who chiefly cause them? 


no neg- 


We cannot formulate any creed, nor make any prophecy ; 
but I think we may work on under the light that has so 
far come to us, with a great and stout courage. For, if 
the time ever comes when the charitable forces of any com- 
munity are well enough organized to co-operate for common 
ends, then the bitter cry of forlorn and outcast men, women, 
and children, will be heard in that community no more. 








EMERGENCY LOANS. 


BY ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


The field of charity is growing broader and nobler. Look 
for 2» moment at its development. More than thirty years 
ago I began as a visitor for the Provident Association, dis- 
tributing relief in the sentimental, helter-skelter way which 
Dr. Pullman has described. Fifteen years ago the Associ- 
ated Charity movement began in this country, teaching us a 
lesson which, I venture to state in this form: Alms are not 
the whole of charity; charity aims to do four things, to re- 
lieve worthy need promptly, fittingly and tenderly ; to pre- 
vent unwise alms to the unworthy; to raise into indepen- 
dence every needy person, where that is possible; and to 
make sure that no child grows up to be a pauper. But after 
we had worked on this problem, taking care of individual 
vases until it seemed to us that after we had taken care of a 
hundred or a thousand, they came along just as fast, year 
after year, then we began to see that charity must take 
a third step, and aim at causes. 

We find in the great cities, four prominent, prolific, deadly 
causes at work to create this mass of pauperism and crime 
and low, desperate life. First, the rum-shop, which ruins 
so many lives and homes. Second, the foul slum,—the 
wretched dilapidated barrack and tenement. Read the re- 
port just issued by Mr. Wadlin about the condition of tene- 
ment-life in Boston, and you will tind that 8,000 souls are 
living in homes that should be destroyed as unfit for human 
habitation. The third great cause is the neglect of child-life ; 
and the fourth, ignorant alms-giving, which creates a crop 
of paupers. These are the causes that must he removed by 
the intelligent and organized power of the men and women of 
the community. Not content to deal with individual suffer- 
ing, even by the wisest and tenderest and most Christian 


methods, we must go out and eradicate the causes. 
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Then comes the question whether there is not a whole sys- 
tem of measures that the intelligence and thoughtfulness and 
charity of a great Christian community can apply to uplifting 
the general conditions of life, to improving the lot of the 
great mass of toiling men and women. It is of one of these 
remedial measures that I shall say a few words to you to- 
night. 

I trust every person in this audience knows what is the co- 
operative savings-bank system of Massachusetts. It is the 
best system in the world, giving to a workingman an emer- 
gency loan when he wants to take that step of supreme in- 
terest to him and to his wife and children,—getting and own- 
ing his own home. Ownership of homes, I should be in- 
clined to say, distinguishes our American people, more than 
anything else, from the toiling millions of Europe. No work- 
ingman of health and fair luck ought to be without either a 
home or the ambition to have a home. The co-operative 
system of savings-banks, based on that of Pennsylvania, was 
introduced into Massachusetts sixteen years ago. There are 
nearly a hundred such banks throughout the state. They 
give to a workingman who wants to borrow money in order 
to buy and own his home, facilities that are nowhere else 
given, in any large way, by organized incorporated capital. 
A kindly individual may do what he pleases with his money ; 
but when I was in active practice as a lawyer, I knew hardly 
any man who was willing to make the venture of lending 
money to a mechanic or workingman who wanted it paid to 
him in instalments, so that he might have one-third when 
the house was boarded in, one-third when it was shingled, 
and the rest when it was completed. That business is now 
varried on by co-operative banks on a large scale, with safety 
and with great success. Our city of Waltham is largely 
filled with houses built on this system. 

One criticism against the old-fashioned, savings banks is 
that they do not want to lend small sums to plain people. 
They are required by law to have so large a margin that they 
van only lend sixty per cent. of the value, and usually insist 
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upon the loan being made for a definite term of three years 
or five. Now the co-operative savings banks can loan eighty 
per cent., or sometimes ninety per cent. of the value. They not 
only permit but require payments to be made constantly, 
month after month, and they permit the whole loan to be 
paid off at the borrower’s pleasure. Then they have this 
very great advantage, that while the large savings-banks in 
Boston are apt to lend money for great railroad schemes in 
the West, our co-operative banks are keeping capital at 
home, giving employment to all varieties of labor at our own 
doors. 

But the co-operative banks are not allowed to lend money 
upon chattel mortgage. It came to the observation of the 
workers in the Associated Charities what distress poor peo- 
ple suffered when they had to borrow some little sum,— 
twenty, or fifty, or a hundred dollars, on their household fur- 
niture, at an exorbitant rate of interest. I remember one of 
the cases that first impressed itself deeply on my own mind. 
A man came to me from Roxbury. He had borrowed a hun- 
dred dollars on mortgage of the whole of his household 
furniture, at eight per cent. a month, payable monthly in ad- 
vance. He had paid interest on that loan for overtwo years. 
He had paid off the principal of the loan, therefore, twice 
over. And then he fell sick, and the lender was going to 
seize everthing he had, on the mortgage, and leave the sick 
man, with wife and children, absolutely penniless and with- 
out furniture, I made up my mind that we would have a 
system in Boston to remedy that. Not long after that, in 
the Provident Association of South Boston, I was told of a 
little mortgage of ten dollars which they had paid off to re- 
lease a family, which had paid two hundred and forty per 
cent. interest, that is, two dollars a month interest on the 
ten dollar loan. 


In 1887 I began anexperiment to see what the needs were, 
and whether they could be met safely and as a business mat- 
ter. Mr. Washburn, who had had charge for fifteen years, of 
Pine Farm, the home of the Children’s Aid Society, a trusty, 
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shrewd American, carried on this agency for seven months at 
a uniform rate of one per cent. a month. Experience showed 
how large was the need; and, with what safety the business 
could be done. Then, with a few associates, we secured a 
charter from the Legislature, after pretty serious opposition 
from the sharks, if I may so call them. A corporation was 
organized with $50,000 capital, recently raised to $90,000, 
and the uniform rate of interest has been the same. The aver- 
age rate outside is three per cent.a month, rising to eight and 
even more. And yet when I was raising the capital, one of 
my friends charged me with proposing a most usurious and 
exorbitant rate. The object was to secure a capital large 
enough to carry on this enterprise as a business, not as a 
charity. 

Loans have been made only to persons who have security 
to give, where, therefore, there is every reason to believe the 
loan could be repaid. The terms of re-payment were a small 
sum monthly besides the monthly interest; and the object 
was to enable the business to employ its own staff of offi- 
cers (there are now five), to pay office rent and all ex- 
penses, and also to divide a dividend of six per cent., which 
should attract into the business, capital large enough to 
meet the needs of the whole city. Losses occurred during 
the first few years, and, in fact, have continued. One of the 
first of them was a loss of $400 loaned to a woman of good 
appearance, on her furniture, who, after borrowing that sum, 
borrowed three or four hundred dollars somewhere else and, 
by some ingenious effort, made a loan of a third sum else- 
where, and then vanished, furniture and all, into the remote 
Northwest. A loss like that is total. The losses of five 
years have been about $5,000 on an average capital of about 
$75,000; nothing like what we expected. So that, on the 
whole, the business may be said to be a great success. It 
has been a gratification to me to have the annual reports of 
the society called for from New York, that they mignt intro- 
duce the same society there; from Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Haverhill and Buffalo, and a week ago came a similar re- 
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quest from a professor in the Leland Stanford University in 
California. 

One of the dangers is stimulating people to borrow who 
do not need to. We have found many persons coming in to 
borrow where the best possible advice was Punch’s advice to 
those proposing matrimony, ‘‘ Don’t!” I wonder if there is 
any greater distinction between the well-to-do men of this 
audience and the class of borrowers of whom I am speaking 
than in their credit and their use of credit and the knowledge 
that they must repay money borrowed. That is what the 
working people do not appreciate, and one of the evils we 
have struggled to guard against is making loans unneces- 
sarily. One of the outrages carried on by the sharks is that 
they will stimulate persons who have any collateral to 
give, to borrow more and more, and after they have paid back 
the borrowed sum, if they can find any occasion, they induce 
them to borrow over again, so that it often happens that per- 
sons who once get into their toils never get out. It has, 
therefore, been one of the aims scrupulously kept in mind, 
to prevent persons from borrowing if they do not really need 
it. And this involves scrutiny as to the reasons and causes 
which they allege for desiring the loan. 

I do not think it could be said that an institution like this 
would be of use everywhere. I should think it might be 
useful in Lynn, in Worcester or in Springfield, but I do not 
think it would be wise in smaller places to have an organi- 
zation that should propose, and should be known, to make 
loans generally to persons who want to borrow on their fur- 
niture or little stock in trade. I shall have done the best I 
can do this evening, if I leave that problem with you,—to see 
when it would be useful, and where and under what circum- 
stances and with what limitations. In the effort to do good we 
want to guard very carefully against doing harm. 
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BY MRS. L. ORMISTON CHANT. 


Dear Friends :—As I have been listening to what has been 
said of the need for charity organization over here, I have 
been thinking that humanity is very much alike. In London 
we have a book about two inches and a quarter thick, that is 
nothing but a catalogue of the charities of London. The so- 
cieties have so many names, and they absorb such an enor- 
mous amount of money, that when you have done reading 
through the list, you wonder that there could be such 
an audacity as a charity sermon or a collection anywhere in 
the world. And yet the great city has a mass of poverty and 
misery in it that until lately seemed absolutely hopeless, and 
that even to-day appalls the heart and staggers the brain to 
think about. But fortunately for us, we have come to the 
conclusion that praying over people and preaching to them 
is not the way to teach them how to be thrifty, how to be 
good, how to keep out of prison, how to bring up their chil- 
dren properly, and how to become good citizens of this 
world, with a chance of being good citizens in the next. 
If I should this evening dwell more upon that tender side, 
of which the chairman spoke, it is not because I think that 
the other side is not of paramount importance. 

As one of the speakers has said, love needs skill to guide 
it. I think that this foolish, indiscriminate alms-giving just 
lacks the quality of love. What the charity organization 
people are doing to-day so well and successfully, is to teach 
men and women that unless you learn to love and become ac- 
quainted with the people you help, your charity ceases to be 
charity, and becomes nothing but sentimental selfishness. 
The thing which must make our charity excellent every- 
where is that those who are in a position to share, shall be- 
come intimately acquainted with those who need to receive ; 
and after all what does that mean but that we shall increase 
our knowledge of human nature and human conditions? — It 
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is absurd for me to offer to help you unless I know the con- 
ditions under which you have been living, and the conditions 
of the calamity that has come to you. And because a person 
is poor to give them money, and because they have no fire to 
be content with giving them a gift of coals, is just nothing 
but selfishness. It does not spring, I think, from divine pity ; 
it springs from a desire to take away from ourselves the pain 
of knowing that there is ugly poverty in the world. There 
is a great deal of extremely selfish charity among people 
who cannot bear to think of poverty and dirt and misery, not 
because of the wretchedness it is bringing upon others, but 
because their own feelings are so acute. Those are the peo- 
ple who say, ‘*O, do not tell me about these things!” They 
are willing to go on living in a Fool’s Paradise, and so long 
as the sun shines over them they care not what sins and vice, 
what misery, what deeds of cruelty, sun and moon are shin- 
ing down upon. What we need in all our organizing, is love. 
What we need in all our dealings with one another, is love, 
and yet more love. 

When our friend was speaking about the sharks, I could 
echo every word he was saying. I could tell of a pitiful case 
we tried before the magistrate’s court in London, of a poor 
woman who had borrowed a hundred pounds. and had paid 
seven hundred and ninety-five pounds interest on that loan ! 
IT can hardly speak with even common calmness about it when 
I think that until lately the sanctity of law was absolutely in- 
voked on the side of the sharks, to make such swindling not 
only possible but righteous. 

It is only lately in London that we have had a body of 
people, called the County Council, who can bring to book the 
landlords. It is only lately that we have had a power which 
can make a man or woman who is taking rent fraudulently, 


come and answer before a court of justice. But alas, alas, 
we have had so many of the best of the church against us ! 
What we have to do today, in the name of the eternal Christ- 
love, is to begin at Jerusalem and search her with the brightest 
light we have, to see that she is clear from transgression. 
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How shall we know these things? Here comes in this 
question of friendly visiting. I suppose there are a number 
of women here, who, like myself, under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church, to which I then belonged, had great delight 
in having what is called a district. I remember the delight 
with which I used to set forth on Monday morning to visit 
my district, and how good I felt when I had left my tracts, 
—calling for them again, asking the women if they had read 
them. I think what opened my eyes was that I found that 
the women who read the tracts were the women who begged 
the most. And so I began to put two and two together, and 
to wonder if the church was not the greatest manufacturer 
of humbugs there could be. And then there came a great 
movement over the church. It came through Mr. Barnet’s 
work in Whitechapel, through the Puseyite movement at 
Oxford, and the young men coming into the church began to 
understand that the church’s first duty is to help the lives of 
the people; that the Master’s last command to his people 
was that they should visit the sick and poor and clothe the 
naked and give drink to the thirsty. And this revolutionized 
the state of things. 

When Miss Octavia Hill began her glorious work of teach- 
ing the poor how to be thrifty in their homes,—the work of 
collecting rents instead of taking tracts,—I cannot tell you 
the bitter things that a great many good people said about 
her. They said this was not Christian work ; they said what the 
poor wanted was to have the gospel preached to them. And 
I say ** Yes, passionately, earnestly, and truly ;” but I say 
that the gospel has its A B C like everything else. And A 
is soap and water, and B is a fire on a winter day, and C is 
a decent room in which to be, and D is good clothing, and E 
is the power to put by ever so little in the savings-bank, and 
I is reading to improve your mind, and G is to be able to 
have amusements that are good for you, and so on; and quite 
late comes the theological teaching that is to help them con- 
sider this great conundrum why we are on this earth at all, 
und why it is a probationship of pain, and why our Father 
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helps us in all our difficulties with something that neither 
poverty nor sin nor death has been able to tear quite out 
from the heart of the most miserable man or woman. 

I know of nothing more beautiful in London to-day than 
Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes's sisterhood, the Sisters of the Peo- 
ple. You know there are societies that exist entirely for the 
sake of the president, the secretary, the treasurer, and the 
annual report; but with the Sisters of the People the work 
comes first and the reports come afterward. They wear a 
pretty dress,—no ugly coal-scuttle bonnets for the mortifi- 
sation of the flesh,—but dresses that are at once harmonious 
and dignified and comely ; and when I see them in the street 
their faces are bonny and buxom and bright. 

One Sister takes a group of houses, or two or three take it 
together. There will be a poor shoemaker living in one room, 
with wife and perhaps little children. The news will come 
to the Sister, or she will find out in her visiting, that the 
shoemaker has had an accident, and that he is in the hospi- 
tal, and will have to stay there for some time. He had been 
sarning good wages before, perhaps, he was quite sober and 
a kind husband and father, but now the wife wonders who is 
to buy the bread for to-morrow’s breakfast, and whether they 
can afford butter un it. And in comes the kind, smiling Sis- 
ter, and says, ‘* We will help you over this time as far as we 
van. We have some work you might do for half a day 
while the children are at school, and we will help you with 
some meat and with the milk-bill, and for the rest we think 
you can get on.” Perhaps in the next room above there will 
be a drunken mother, and the father will have come down to 
say, ** Don’t you go up to see my wife to-day; she’s not fit 
for you to see. She has been on the drink all night, and 
now she’s asleep in a corner, and I pray God she may 
never wake again.” I have heard that again and 
again. ‘* But the children, Mr. Jones?” ‘QO, well, a 
neighbor’s got them down below, and they’ve been 
crying badly enough, for they’ve got nothing to eat. 
I was so disheartened I couldn’t go to work.” Poor man, 
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poor man! And in all probability he will get the sack 
when he goes back to-morrow, for his employer can get thou- 
sands of others to fill his place. O, employers of labor, some 
of you are thevery hardest flints that there are in this world, 
in matters of common humanity! I have had four cases this 
year of men getting the sack in that quiet, cold-blooded, un- 
questioning way, simply because they did not turn up at the 
right hour in the morning. It is monstrous, it is unchristian. 
Then there is another case in the top room, and that is a 
woman who lives entirely alone; nobody knows who she is ; 
she goes to work day after day in a great establishment. 


— 


am not giving you a fictitious case now. I am speaking 
of a woman who came to our house for her Sunday dinner 
every week for three long years. She paid high rent fora 
room in Regent Street, though she did not earn high wages 
at the place where she was dressmaking, and yet she had 
been there five years, and for four years her work had been 
to make button-holes. Is it any wonder that that woman’s brain 
had become so dull, that her affections had become sv contract- 
ed, that her digestion had become so impaired, that her outlook 
on life was so limited, that I think she was almost spiritually 
blind. I first came across her through a begging letter. I had 
been making an appeal in St. James’s Hall on behalf ofa certain 
charity. ‘This poor woman had read that speech, and some- 
thing in it had gone to her heart. So she had written to a 
gentleman whose name I had mentioned in the speech,—a 
heart-broken, dreadful letter. She said, ‘* I am so miserable 
I could commit suicide, only I am afraid of the next life. I 
was so disheartened when I came to London that I have not 
kept up with them at home, and they have all died but one, 
and I have not heard from her for years. I live alone, day 
after day ; nobody cares for me and I care for nobody, and 
what is to be the end of it? And yet I think, if you could 
find some one who would care for me a little, who would put 
up with my faults,—for I have a very bad temper,—I think 
I could be better. I think I could lose the temptation to 
kill myself.” He handed the letter on to me, and I went 
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down to see her at once; the King’s business requires haste 
always. 

I caught her unawares ; you find your people much better 
when you take them at a disadvantage. I found her when 
she had come home at the end of a long day’s work; lying 
on two miserable chairs in her lodging, too exhausted to light 
the fire and boil the water for a cup of tea. The first thing 
I did was to get that ready. I think it is such a valuable 
thing to have the use of your hands! I am so sorry for these 
women who have never held a duster or a broom in their 
hands in their lives! We got quite a festive feeling in that 
little dirty room, and absolutely a weary smile came over 
her face. That was the beginning of our friendship. 

Now Tam not going to tell you a pretty story of a grateful, 
affectionate creature, who, from time to time, brought me flow- 
ers or went down on her knees and called me her minister- 
ing angel. Iam going to tell you ofa crooked-tempered, 
cross-grained woman, who would pass through dinner with- 
out saying a word, sit down in a corner of the drawing-room 
and scowl at our company, and yet come Sunday after Sun- 
day, with the tenacity of a faithful dog. One day I said to 
her, ** Do you enjoy it? IT never see you smile.” ‘* I can’t 
sinile,” she said, ++I have forgotten how.” By and by it 
dawned upon me that she had lived so long alone that she 
had lost the power that attracts us one to another. This 
went on for two years. Then one day there came a letter to 
me telling me that the brightness and happiness of our home 
had so broken her heart that she was going to take poison 
and die. Well, I do not mean to be profane about suicide, 
but I do say that if she had committed suicide, because 
our house was so pretty and bright that it had broken her 
heart, I think that is a great deal better than committing 
suicide because her own room was so vile and abominable it 


had broken her spirit. 


3ut something so astonishing happened then, that I hardly 
know how to tell you. 1 went down to the employer of that 
woman one day. I did not at all see why she should go on 
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working buttonholes and he paid only just enough to keep 
her body and soul together. I said to him, ** I find that 
Harriet has been working for you for four years, and for the 
same wages you gave her when first she came to you.” He 
talked about hard times,—this man with his carriage and 
pair! He said trade had been so dull, and he had had so 
many bad debts, and he flourished his diamond ring in front 
of my face. I said, ** If I were you, I would rather sell my 
diamond ring than starve the poor.” Then he stormed, and 
talked about socialism. But when I came away he promised, 
for the sake of peace, he would raise her wages. And he 
did; he raised them three shillings a week. And that was 
quite enough to make her so elated that she has gone and got 
married! I do not know what kind of wife she will make, 
but she has been married a year and they seem to get along 
pretty well. Think of it! That is one of thousands that 
there are in London! 

But I was going to tell you about the part those dear Sis- 
ters of the People played. One Sunday I missed her, and J 
went down to her lodging, and found her down with diph- 
theria. They struck off her wages while she was ill, and 
filled up her place with somebody else, so that when she came 
back again she had to work long hours to make up her time. 
But the Sisters of the People worked day and night, they 
paid her doctor's bill, they took her into the country for fresh 
air; and she never can speak of Sister Dora without tears in 
her eyes. If she did not know how to smile, she at least 
knew how to shed tears of gratitude. 

I wish we could have a school for the training of philan- 
thropists. There are such very good people in this world, 
whose voices and whose manners are against them! I said 
to one woman, ‘* Has Mrs. So-and-so been to cali on you?” 
‘¢ Yes,” she said, ‘‘and I hope she'll never come again.” 
‘¢ What is the matter?” I said, ‘*she is one of the kindest 
women I know.” ‘* She may be kind, but she brings all the 
wind in with her when she comes.” And I could not help 
smiling. I knew quite well those tremendously flowing dra- 
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peries, I knew those laces that caught on every mortal thing 
they could catch on, and I thought of her going into that 
poor woman’s room and filling the place with a sense of 
bead trimming. And I thought of this poor, tired woman, 
who has such a hard struggle in life, looking upon this 
breezy visitor and feeling animosity against her. We want 
training in good manners for friendly visiting. We want to 
understand that it is not so very good of us, after all, to go 
and make a spectacle of them in their misery. That kind of 
spirit will not do at all; we must go on an absolute equality. 
There must be no condescension ; I think the poorer the per- 
son is the more he resents being condescended to. And then, 
when you are condescending, you get taken in so! Some- 
how or other, a faithful, honest spirit of kindly love is just 
the last thing to be taken in. 

There was one man who had been blind for twenty-seven 
years, and I cannot tell you what a small fortune he had col- 
lected out of his blindness. He sat at the corner of the street 
only four hours a day,—see what a luxurious gentleman he 
was !—and he earned eight pounds a week. He had been 
sitting shivering there, with a great placard, ‘* Starved,” and 
it was raining hard, and somehow I thought if a person were 
really starved he could not sit out in the rain. So I followed 
him home. And being blind, with goggles over his eyes, I 
suppose he did not see that I was behind him. Going up 
the stairs I smelled a delicious smell, and when I came to his 
room there was his lame and paralyzed and deaf and dumb 
wife preparing a hot supper, and there were two black bottles 
on the table, and he had just pulled off his blue goggles and 
thrown himself into his chair, when he faced this dreadful 
visitor! None had ever caught him before, for they had 
never gone straight after him. Well, I went after that gen- 
tleman, and he has not been ‘* starved” since, but his wages 
have not been quite so good. 


If you were to ask him, I dare say he would not tell you 
that I was the embodiment of kind love, but the most loving 
thing we can do is to unveil the frauds. Yet there are some 
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men and women who like to be gammoned. A lady in our 
neighborhood who had been in the habit of dropping six- 
pences for him every morning as she went to early service, 
was so angry with me that she has never given me anything 
for my work since. ‘* You’re just as hard-hearted as the 
rest,” said she. ‘* No,” said I, ** hard-headed ; that is it.” And 
after all, it is a good thing to have a hard head, for the soft- 
headed people do make it so hard to get the real poor what 
they need. It is not the loud-toned, whining ones who need 
most to be helped ; it is the people whose tale of woe you do not 
hear until you have charity so organized that you can hear it. 

What I want every one of you to feel is that this is a great 
work of love, snd must be done by loving. But it must be 
done by people who will not be contented unless they know 
something about the work they are doing. It is of no use 
to go into the slums as a spectacle, and say, ‘‘ Isn’t it horri- 
ble?” You must personally know and love and visit the 
poor. You must make friends of them. If only our well- 
to-do women would do more than they do in personal knowl- 
edge of the dark places! Only you must not have women 
who are cowards, and want an escort when they go among 
the poor. I will tell you for your comfort, that there is not 
a dark den in London that I have not been in at all hours of 
the night, alone and unattended. It just needs that you 
should know your fellow man and woman well enough not to 
be afraid of them; and the more you know, even of the bad, 
the less you will be afraid of them, the more you will under- 
stand what doors there are into the human heart that will 
open to a loving touch. 

And I do pray God that the result of all you have heard 
tonight will be to strengthen the hearts of those who are so 
wisely organizing the efforts to deal with this great cess-pool 
of poverty,—--not by giving to the worthless that which will 
enable them to find that worthlessness pays, but in pulling 
away from the honest, thrifty, striving poor those hatd walls 
of limitation that have made it so impossible for them to real- 
ize their self-respect, their manhood and their womanhood. 
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‘¢T was sick, I was in the prison of circumstances, and you 
visited me.” To let the oppressed go free is the work that 
we have to do today. And the freedom is not so much from 
prison bars as it is from circumstances and want of opportu- 
nity and want of ideals and want of light. God help us to 
see the light ourselves, and to lead these others into it. 
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THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


EXPLANATION OF 
THE CHARITY MAP OF A NEW ENGLAND CITY. 
By Rev. J. M. PULLMAN, D. D. 





: The opposite map represents the central section of a New England city 
of about sixty thousand people. It displays less than half of the terri- 


torial area, but includes about five-sixths of the population. 


fraternal orders; the star, is the Associated Charities. 


co-operation between the charitable agencies of a community. 


Il, 


THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


BY GEORGE H. KNIGHT, M. D. 


constant effort alone can solve. 


divisions, as follows : 








intended to exhibit the location of the organizations which, either 
wholly or in part, do charitable work, and is the result of a careful 
canvass, for which, however, only approximate accuracy is claimed. 
Sonie societies have doubtless been overlooked. The square dots are 
the municipal charities supported by public money; the larger round 
dots are the public charities maintained by voluntary contributions ; 
the Maltese crosses are the churches; the smaller round dots are 
charity organizations, auxiliary to churches; the diamond dots are the 


The map from which the cut was made, measures seven by nine 
feet; was prepared for the use of investigators and friendly visitors in 
the office of the Associated Charities, and was exhibited at the Newton 
Conference, to illustrate the necessity of mutual understanding and 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE MINDED. 


If that part of the work of charities and reform which falls 
to'my lot did not need, more than any other, that line upon 
line treatment which is familiar to us all, I should feel like 
apologizing for reading here a portion of two papers which 
some of you may have heard already. But there is nothing 
new to say. The problem before us is one which time and 


During the last few years so many carefully prepared 
papers have been written concerning the special branches of 
the work of caring for the feeble-minded that I shall not 
take up the subject in detail, but consider it under but three 


Ist, the custodial class; 2nd, the imbecile or improvable 
4 class; 3rd, the epileptic class, giving you some idea of 
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the plan considered by specialists in the work best adapted 
to caring for all grades of these classes,—the plan which is 
beingso admirably carried out by Dr. Fernald, superinten- 
dent of the institution at Waltham, Massachusetts, and by 
most of the superintendents of our larger institutions. In 
describing these three classes, I cannot do better than to 
quote from a paper read by me before the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction a few years since. 

In the custodial class are included children who have not 
developed, even physically, beyond the proportions of 
infancy ; the maimed, the halt, the blind, the deaf and dumb ; 
children who are incapable of standing alone, who cannot 
feed themselves nor make any want known, to whom any 
direct movement with purpose is impossible—literally babies 
as long as life lasts, requiring constant care and watchful- 
ness, and incapable of rewarding even the tenderest care or 
most persistent effort with any evidence of growth. In other 
words, even when the physical development has been normal, 
the mental capacity is often limited to ordinary animal 
instincts. These are but two of the many helpless conditions 
which go to make up what we call the custodial department, 
and with few exceptions, children of this class must be cared 
for so long as life lasts. 

In those we consider improvable are included all that 
properly would come under the discipline of the training 
school. These are what we call imbeciles. From their ranks 
come workers in trades, farmers, builders, stone workers, 
road makers, care takers, tailors, shoemakers, brush makers, 
workers in laundries, sewing rooms, and general housework. 
In these ranks we find what we call our highest grade ; those 
who are capable of acquiring almost everything but that 
indispensable something known in the world as good, plain, 
common sense. The greater proportion of this classs can 
become self-supporting, if the institution is large enough for 
them to find occupation within its own walls. 

Among the children of this grade we also find the type 
which we characterize as moral imbeciles ; dangerous enough 
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in an institution, doubly so, yes, infinitely so, when at large, 
for it is the type from which is recruited many of our crimi- 
nals. With the moral imbecile, it is not a question of yield- 
ing to temptation, but rather a question of yielding to 
his natural instincts, which are, almost without exception, 
instincts for evil. This is the class, too, which can work 
incalculable mischief through reproduction of its kind. 
Especially is it true that the women of this grade, who are 
often bright and pleasing, become the victims of licentious- 
ness. 

The third division, the epileptic class, has only in the last 
few years been receiving proper recognition and effort. It 
is with the greatest gratification that we find many of the 
states erecting buildings suited to the needs of this class, in 
which some are cured, and all have the chance of improve- 
ment. Distressing and discouraging as the work among 
epileptics is, we are compelled by the urgency of its needs to 
give it its true place in our work. 

These are the grades, in general terms, which make up an 
institution population, and it is not too much to say that the 
happiness and well-being of each division, in turn, depends 
upon the others. Our work, therefore, must of necessity be 
many-sided. The children—always children, no matter what 
the age, demanding our best efforts—are usually neglected, 
often abandoned, always dependent. Unlike the normal 
child, one of feeble mind finds his best development in an 
institution, for there alone can he get that most necessary 
factor in the happiness and development of every human 
being, companionship. The methods in use for developing 
to the highest possible extent a feeble mind—too often in a 
feeble body as well—are the methods used in the development 
of the normal child, but intensified. Example is much 
farther above precept with the imbecile than with his brighter 
brother, and he gains from imitation and contact with his 


z 


own kind that which his limited intelligence coula never 


originate. 


With every discussion upon child-saving work, we are 
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impressed afresh with the difference which must always exist 
between the methods in the training of the normal and the 
feeble-minded child. I do not wish to be understood as 
undervaluing the intluences of home training— decidedly not 
of that indescribable quality called mothering ; an instinct, 
by the way, which even imbecility cannot deaden. Nor is 
this instinct of tenderness wholly contined to girls. 1 shall 
never forget an object lesson in this, given by one of the 
older boys, during the early days ofthe Minnesota Institution. 
The population of the state was largely foreign bringing into the 
institution, Swedish, Norwegian,German and French children, 
all of whom had the difficult lesson of a new language to learn. 
One night at dusk, a mother brought and left with us a small 
boy of seven, dumb, but capable of hearing, and understanding 
no language but his native one, French. Each member of 
the family tried in turn to tempt him to eat his supper. We 
tried milk, bread and milk, bread and butter, bread with 
syrup, With sugar, with apple sauce,—everything that a child 
of that age was supposed to like, but without success. Finally 
he was put to bed, still sobbing: and when after a time he 
erew quiet, and when the matron went in to see that he was 
all right, she found that the biggest boy in the dormitory had 
taken him into his own bed, and the little fellow had fallen 
asleep in his arms, comforted by that language of kindness 
which needs no interpreter. The next morning we found that 
plain bread was the only thing the child was accustomed to, 
and that we had spoiled his supper by trying to change his 
habits too suddenly. The instinct of protection and kind- 
ness shown by this big boy is by no means an unusual quality 
in that grade of feeble-mindedness which we classify as bright 
imbecility, and in developing this trait, by turping such 
‘vases into care takers for the smaller and more helpless 
children, we serve the double purpose of making these 
dependents, producers, and also of giving them the standing 
of useful members in the institution family. 

Our experience as superintendents has taught us that the 


imbecile can be developed best when he can be made useful. 
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He gains in self-respect in a position of trust, in kind, if not 
in degree, with his more fortunate brother. Out in the world 
the relentless force of competition would drive him to the 
wall and keep him there, literally a cumberer of the ground, 
a source of pauperism and, if he were bright enough to be 
made a tool in the hands of the unscrupulous, a source of 
crime. There is no market for imbecile labor outside insti- 
tution walls, except in rare cases, where charity and humanity 
cause some one to take the oversight of an individual case. 
No homes are open to the abandoned imbecile. No one is 
ager to adopt the burden into his own family. There is 
absolutely no such thing possible as the placing out of 
imbecile children, except for gain. 

We must, then, have institutions for this class, both for 
their own sakes and for the sake of the community. The 
problem that is constantly before us is, how shall we make 
such institutions best serve the purpose for which they are 
established ? 

We think we see the most hopeful future in the working 
of the colony plan, where the child of the lowest grade, the 
idiot,—that unfortunate, often born so repulsive that even 
the ties of blood cannot lighten the burden to any one but 
the mother,—finds his only chance of development in the 
custodial department. The epileptic finds here his place, 
with medical care, which gives him, perhaps, a hope of 
improvement, or, lacking that, the oversight which keeps him 
from bodily harm, the amusement or occupation which 
brightens his life, and the shelter which removes him from 
the curiosity and the pity of his fellows. 

The bright imbecile, with harmless instincts or tendencies, 
tinds in this colony home a market for his labor. He is no 
longer a pauper, a state charge. He can at least earn his 
hoard and clothes, and he can care for and help entertain and 
make happy his fellows who are less fortunate than himself. 

The brightest imbecile of all, the moral imbecile, who gives 
us many of our criminals, finds in the restraint of the insti- 
tution a safegard—a restraint unwillingly borne, hard to 
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enforce, difficult to maintain wisely, but more necessary for 
the ultimate public good than the public, as yet, has any 
conception of. 

Most important of all the outcome of the colony plan is 
the fact that when we have found a method which shall care 
for the custodial case, whom no one wants, and the epileptic, 
who becomes a custodial by degrees unless his disease is 
arrested, and the bright imbecile, who can be taught to help 
his weaker brother, and the moral imbecile, who can have the 
outlet of occupation and the safeguard of restraint and 
constant oversight, and, most necessary of all and most 
difficult to procure for him and his depraved tendencies, that 
charity which suffereth long and is kind—when we have 
brought this about, we shall have made the tremendous gain 
of preventing among imbeciles that disgrace to our civilization, 
the reproduction of their kind. 

The colony plan is not a vision, but a well defined working 
plan, proving itself by actual experience every day. In its 
successful outcome lies our hope of progress in the future of 
this work, which, so far as our end of the problem of charity 
lies, must of necessity be never ‘‘survival of the fittest”, but 


always the revival of the unfit. 
DISCUSSION. 


In reply to questions from Rey. Richmond Fisk, Rev. J. 
H. Nutting, Miss E. C. Putnam, Prof. J. J. McCook, Rev. 
Lyman Clark, and others, Dr. Knight said : 

It has been considered by the more experienced super- 
intendents that an institution should not be composed of a 
greater number than a thousand; that there should be a 
centrally located school building, and around it different 
buildings devoted to the different classes. The experience of 
thirty years shows that a very small per cent. of the custodial 
children improve,— that is, reach the point where they can 
be classed as imbeciles ; but nearly the whole class must be 
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cared for so long as life lasts. The great question has been 
how the feeble-minded should be cared for, not only eco- 
nomically, but ina way to secure the best results. Our larger 
institutions find that by making use of the imbecile who has 
passed through school training in caring for children of the 
custodial class, there is great saving to the institution. But 
we cannot Classify these children according to this plan unless 
we have accommodations for them. 

No superintendent wants to receive a moral imbecile into 
an institution. Undoubtedly they are defective, and yet all 
their instincts are instincts of evil. They are easily taught, 
and consequently their power to do evil is increased. I have 
three or four in my school, and I can control this small 
number, but I should certainly refuse to receive a moral 
imbecile over twelve or fourteen years of age. 

I think we have reached a point where we can recognize 
what we term moral imbecility at a very early age. We 
have a pathologist who, in the last four or five years, has 
made a comparative study of the brains of imbeciles and the 
brains of criminals. He finds that they are very similar, and 
that often the same malformations exist in both. The 
distinctive feature of the moral imbecile is that the moral 
sense is either wanting or perverted. Moral imbeciles delight 
in torture. They would willingly set, tire to a building. In 
other respects they are so teachable that it is a question in 
my mind whether we are not doing wrong to teach them 
anything ; whether the safest way would not be to shut them 
up and keep them there. 

The distinction between moral imbeciles and teachable 
imbeciles should be kept clear. The moral imbecile, I 
believe, should be always kept under restraint. The 
teachable imbecile girl or boy who has learned to read and 
write and acquired the ability to perform work, should be 
compelled to aid in his or her support. The boy can be 
turned out into the world; but the girl, unless she has 
friends, should never be allowed to depend on herself, lest 


she be taken advantage of by unprincipled men. 
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Many towns have imbecile girls at their poor-houses. 

All selectmen are anxious to run the town finances as 
economically as they can, and in several cases I have known 
them to allow an imbecile girl to marry a man who would 
promise never to allow her to become dependent on the town 
again. The result has been a number of children who, from 
the necessity of the case, are defective children. When that 
is put a stop to, when the town fathers realize that a dollar 
saved them will cost them thousands of dollars afterwards, 
you will tind that imbecility is lessening. 

There is ancther source of imbecility, and that is the 
marriage of epileptics. We know that there are cases of 
epilepsy where there is no mental deterioration, but for one 
vase like that I think there are seventy-five where mental 
deterioration takes place. The marriage of such persons 
ought to be prevented by law. If the consequences do not 
come in the first generation, they come in the second. 

Miss E. C. Purnam, Trustee of the State Reform Schools, 
Boston :—In this state, some towns have refused to send 
young girls of the class Dr. Knight mentions, to the institu- 
tion at Waltham, because they have to pay $3.25 a week for 
their board. It has seemed to the trustees of the State 
Primary and Reform Schools that the board should be reduced 
for those who are capable of earning money, but no allowance 
has been made for that at Waltham. In New York the whole 
cost is borne by the state, and it is reduced to a very low 
estimate. I should like to move that a committee be 
appointed to represent to the Legislature the advantage of 
having the expenses of the feeble minded throughout the state 
paid by the state, so that there might be no inducement to 
the town almshouses to keep such young women as have been 
mentioned. When the State Board of Charities wrote to the 
different almshouses. two hundred and fifty such women were 
found. Some were found to have illegitimate children, and 
in several instances it was a case of three generations of 


illegitimacy and imbecility. 
The motion was referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 
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Miss Z. D. Smiru, of Boston.—Most of us have not seen 
many feeble-minded children. We are considering to-day a 
very small minority of the poor people, but those who give 
us some of the most puzzling problems. We ought to keep 
this in mind in charitable matters, that the great evils 
originate in comparatively small classes of people. The girls, 
about whom Miss Putnam speaks, usually come to our institu- 
tions when they are eighteen or twenty years old, when they 
have been allowed to stay in the community until they have 
borne two or three children who are going to repeat their 
‘areer. It becomes a question with all of us how we could 
have stopped that sooner. How could we have known that 
that particular girl ought to be put in an institution, before 
this mischief was done? How can we prevent the perpetua- 
tion of this small, horrible class at the bottom of society ? 
The first woman I visited, as a visitor of the Associated 
Charities, Was a woman who after two years I found ought 
to have been ina lunatic hospital. Since then I have learned 
to know, by somewhat slight signs, when I ought to consult 
an expert on insanity. Now, are there any signs which 
would enable one who is not an expert to recognize not only 
the idiot but the teachable imbecile and the moral imbecile, 
that we may act quickly in this matter? 

Dr. Kyicut :—It is very difficult sometimes to rocognize 
a moral imbecile in early life. Every individual case needs 
careful study. Dr. Fernald’s statement may help you to 
recognize these children when you meet them. He says: 
‘¢Moral imbeciles may show little or no deficiency of the 
intellectual faculties, but in early childhood manifest a marked 
absence or perversion of the moral sense, as shown by 
motiveless, persistent lying and thieving, a blind and head- 
long impulse toward arson, and a delight in cruelty to 
animals or to young, helpless companions.” I think there can 
be no question about being able to recognize other classes of 
feeble-minded children. 

Rev. Ricumonp Fisk, of East Boston.—Eighteen or twenty 
years ago I became associated with Dr. Wilbur of Syracuse, 
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the Superintendent of the Idiot Asylum of that city. Dr. 
Wilbur found that for these idiot girls he had no place at 
Syracuse, after they had grown to maturity. A few others 
joined hands with him, Bishop Huntington among the rest, 
and we finally secured the action in the state of New York 
which brought about the Newark institution for feeble-minded 
women. That institution, which I have often visited, has 
been to the state of New York a safety valve. We found in 
the various county almshouses, as of course is the case 
where there are no special institutions for this class, feeble- 
minded women who were liable to become the mothers of a 
large progeny of children like themselves. The authorities 
are now compelled, if the matter is called to their attention, 
to have them formally committed to this institution at 
Newark. If that position has not been reached in Massachu- 
setts, it seems to me the only possible way in which that 
class of the unfortunate and dangerous can be properly cared 
for. The institution has grown so large that the colony 
system is already started, making division between the classes 
of cases; and the work being accomplished is certainly 
marvellous. 

Dr. Cuas. A. Biuake, of Bridgewater.—I would like to 
speak of a case that I have had considerable trouble with. 
When this boy was fourteen years of age he was sent to the 
Taunton Lunatic Hospital. He was kept there for a time 
and discharged. He was sent there a second time and after- 

yards came to the State Farm, a young man and married. 
He was good-looking, able bodied, capable of work, but he 
took delight in nothing but wrong-doing. He would take a 
piece of wire from a broom to make a key to open a closet 
with which he had no concern, and which contained nothing 
which could benefit him. He sent out of the institution and 
got a match that he might set fire to his bed. He took pride 
in these things. At thesame time, if you talked with him for 
a few minutes upon the enormity of his acts, you could easily 
bring him to tears; but no sooner were you out of the way 
than he was at work upon some new scheme. One of. his 
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delights, was to make plans to escape. Once he did escape, 
went to Lawrence, and joined the Salvation Army. He 
became very religious and under that cloak he carried on all 
manner of iniquity. We heard that he was there and sent 
for him, whereupon he disappeared. I next heard of him 
week before last, in Saco. He is just out of jail for having 
stolen a coat. 

In regard to identifying these persons as belonging to 
moral imbeciles, it is not easy to do it. It seems to me that 
the visitor in care of the family can sometimes identify them, 
but it will require considerable temerity on the part of the visi- 
tor to intimate to the parents that the child is a moral imbecile. 
Still, it is a public duty, and visitors have a chance to do it 
better than many others. Parents are loth to have their 
children sent to institutions, and you cannot blame them. 

This boy sent to Taunton when fourteen years of age, was 
sent to the wrong place. He did not receive, in an insane 
asylum, the care which a child of such mental condition 
should receive. He was forced, in his peculiar mental con- 
dition, to associate with all forms of insanity. And yet, if 
he had been sent to a feeble-minded institution, how long 
could he have been kept there? After he became of age his 
friends would have made strenuous efforts to have him released. 
And would they not have been successful, and would he not 
have married and gone on with the propagation of his kind ? 
If we get such statutes enacted and enforced as will cause 
the commitment of these persons to our institutions, we must 
as well have some means taken by which they can be retained 
there indefinitely after they are men and women. 

Mr. James Hl. Lewis, Agent of Overseers of the Poor, 
Springfield.—Not all the moral imbeciles are in institutions, 
by any means. I call to mind a case in the western part of 
the state, where the overseers of the poor of a certain town 
took out of their almshouse an idiotic woman, and had her 
married to an idiot who lives in Springfield. It is fair to 
assume that they did this for the purpose of relieving their 
town of her support, for the marriage transferred her legal 
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settlement to Springfield. In the four or five years since her 
marriage, she has had four children. I have seen these 
children, and it seems to me beyond question that they are 
idiotic. All moral imbeciles are not in a position to be sent 
to an imbecile asylum, for if they were, I should certainly 
say that these overseers of the poor were candidates for one. 
Pror. Grorce G. Winson, of Brown University. — ft am 
firmly convinced, from investigations which I have made, that 
those who have been mentioned as moral imbeciles, are very 
frequently found in our criminal class. We call them the 
incorrigibles, and we find them the most difficult cases with 
which we have to deal. I have tound the best authorities to 
be in consensus that they should not under any circumstances 
be released and allowed to go at large. The only way to deal 
with them, so far as I see, is by absolute confinement or by, 
in some way, incapacitating them for further reproduction. 
Rev, b. F. McDantirez, of Newton Centre.—It seems to 
me that a convention like this should not adjourn without 
appointing a commission or committee for each of the districts 
or states represented, to look after legislation, to suggest 
legislation, to push it, to superintend it, and to investigate 
the condition and workings not only of our state institutions 
but also our county and town institutions. We should make 
a public sentiment that would make such a condition of things 
as has been detailed upon this floor, practically impossible. 
Mrs. Francis Bacon, of New Haven.—Such a board of 
experts would be of extreme value in bringing matters to the 
attention of the Legislature. Some of our state legislatures 
are unspeakably ignorant on these questions. Men are chosen 
for insufficient reasons, perfectly ignorant on every question 
of charity and correction. If we had for all New England, 
such a body of men, who could be called upon wherever they 
were needed, a great deal of mischief could be averted and a 
great deal of good accomplished. 
Hon. Gornam D. Gitman, of Newton.—I speak with four 
years experience at the State-house. When Lucy Stone, of 
blessed memory, wanted anything done, she gathered around 
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her a few kindred spirits and went to the State-house and told 
her story, and she was uniformly listened to with marked 
attention. Almost any one of the great philanthropies which 
touch the people of Massachusetts, can gain a hearing at the 
State-house if they desire. As a rule, if people will be 
interested enough to present themselves and tell their story, 
a committee will give them a hearing. 


IV, 
PROBATION, 

ITS RELATION TO THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. 
ADDRESS OF J. G. THORP, JR., 
PRESIDENT OF MASS. PRISON ASSOCIATION, AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE SESSION. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference :—The advance 
of opinion on all matters relating to crime and its punish- 
ment makes the relation of the convicted criminal to the state 
very different from what it was not very many years gone by. 
The old idea, as I understand it, was that when a man was 
convicted of crime the only question was, What shall his pun- 
ishment be? And the question of punishment was considered 
with reference to that man’s personal relation to the state. 
He had violated law, the state had suffered; the man must 
pay the penalty, justice must be vindicated. And if he paid 
the penalty, either in money or in years of service in our 
prison institutions, the state was satisfied ; the man was per- 
mitted to go away, entirely irrespective of his fitness to be 
abroad. The prevailing principle to-day is this: punish- 
ment as a means of preventing crime should be regulated 
with reference to the best interests of the community as a 
whole. The individual case should sink into insignificance 
and the public interest should be solely considered. 

When you take that attitude toward the punishment of 
crime, the considerations are wholly different. Punishment 
of course you must have ; not because you wish to get even, 
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to square accounts with this individual, but because you wish 
to deter this man from repeating his offence and to deter 
others who may be inclined to be guilty of similar offences. 
But when it comes to a question of imprisoning or not, you 
consider, not the question of being merciful or lenient to him 
as an individual, but the question whether such and such 
punishment for that man will have the effect of so changing 
or improving him that he may be a fit person to be at large 
again. You do not wish to imprison him where the influ- 
ences are such that when he comes out he shall be worse, or 
no better, than when he went in. You wish to imprison him 
not for a definite term at all, but for an indefinite time. You 
want to keep him there until the influences brought to bear 
upon him have so changed his nature and tendencies that he 
can be permitted again to goat large. If he has criminal ten- 
dencies which cannot beovercome, imprison him for all time. 

Again it may happen that although this man has been con- 
victed of crime it is better for him and_ better for the com- 
munity at large that he should not be imprisoned. It may 
he his first offence. If you imprison him you may confirm 
him in criminal ways. You not only deprive him of the 
power of being as good a man as before but you place upon 
him a stigma which will make it extremely difficult for him 
to go back into useful and orderly ways. Therefore, if his 
crime is not of a nature seriously to harm the community, or 
if it is not likely to be repeated, he should have another 
chance to redeem himself ;—not because he is an individual 
who is worthy of leniency, but because the community at 
large is interested in improving his character, or releasing 
him from the danger of certain conditions which would hurt 
rather than help him. 

That brings us to the question of probation. I do not 
propose to go into details of our system in Massachusetts. 
Others will tell you of its theories, of its purpose, of its ac- 
complishment. I wish merely to point out in this general way 
its relation to what is certainly the best state of mind toward 
the whole question of punishing or preventing crime. 
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I have been led to choose this subject for this Conference 
by two reasons. Our system, as it now stands in Massa- 
chusetts, is comparatively a new one; it is yet, in a measure, 
on its trial. Some of the officers called upon to administer 
it do not yet fully understand its purpose, its scope, or the 
best way of discharging its duties. I hope that the discus- 
sion of this afternoon will be helpful to such of the magis- 
trates or officers as may be here to-day. On the other hand, 
Massachusetts has the distinction of having first recognized 
probation as a necessary and proper part of the administra- 
tion of criminal courts. It may be helpful, therefore, to those 
delegates who come from other States to know what that sys- 
tem is, to find in it good, as I believe they will, and to make 
the effort possibly in their own States to secure a similar 
system. 


ADDRESS OF FRED. G. PETTIGROVE, 
SECRETARY OF COMMISSIONERS OF PRISONS FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 


Probation in Massachusetts did not begin in 1891, when 
the present law was passed; it goes very much further back. 
When I came to the office of the Prison Commission, I had 
for many years believed in a system of probation, because it 
seemed to be the logical following out of the idea which has 
been indicated by Mr. Thorp, that all punishment of the 
criminal should be for the benefit of the community ; and that 
if it may be possible to correct the criminal without subject- 
ing him to the contaminating influences of prison life, it is 
well worth making the experiment. At that time there was 
a law which had been in existence some years, authorizing 
the mayor and aldermen in the cities and the selectmen in the 
towns, to appoint a probation officer who could do substanti- 
ally what the probation officer does today. In 1889 we sent 
to each town clerk in Massachusetts a circular asking if any 
officer had been appointed under the law of 1880. There 
were forty-nine replies, saying that a probation offiver had 
been appointed. We wrote to the forty-nine probation of- 
ficers, and found that only twenty-nine of them had ever had 
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any cases placed in their care. Inquiry showed that, in 
some of the very largest jurisdictions in Massachusetts, no 
attempt had been made to carry out the experiment that was 
contemplated by the legislature. The only probation work, 
practically, that was being done, outside of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, and one or two other places, was under the direction 
of the Board of Lunacy and Charity, and their work was 
confined to juvenile cases. 

We believed that the same principle of probation that was 
applied to boys under seventeen years of age might well be 
extended to young men of twenty, and even to men of forty, 
if they were brought into court under circumstances that in- 
dicated the commission of crime from no criminal propensity. 
In 1890, therefore, we went to the legislature with that state- 
ment, showing that the law had not been put into operation 
throughout the commonwealth, and we asked them to extend 
this principle throughout the state, and to make the ap- 
pointment of these officers mandatory instead of permissive. 
This bill went through the House, I think, but failed in the 
Senate. 

In 1891 we re-appeared and, supported by gentlemen con- 
nected with the Massachusetts Prison Association, by Col. 
Tufts, and others who were thoroughly familiar with this 
subject, we got another hearing—and a good hearing,— 
before the legislature. It was then suggested that if the 
mayor and aldermen had not taken advantage of the old law 
it did not appear probable that they would take advantage 
of the new, or that they might evade it by the appointment 
of some officer who would not carry out the provisions of the 
statute. If there is any one thing, in my experience before 
the legislature, that I am proud of, it is that I had the honor 
to propose that these officers should be appointed by the 
judges of the court. I think that is one of the best pro- 
visions of the law because the judges have abundant wisdom 
and perfect independence in carrying out the law without re- 
gard to political influence. 


We provided that in each police district and municipal 
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court there should be an officer, selected by the Justice of 
that court, who should act under the direction of that Jus- 
tice, and should carefully inquire into the circumstances of 
every criminal case brought before that court. That act was 
passed in May, 1891, to take effect on the first of July. The 
officers were appointed and they began their work. Prior 
to the beginning of their work, soon after the probation law 
was passed, there was enacted by the legislature an act for 
the punishment of drunkenness, and this put upon the pro- 
bation officers an amount of work that had not been in con- 
templation when the original act was passed. 

We now have, in each of the lower courts in Massachu- 
setts, an officer who is entirely free from political influence, 
who can act without fear or favor, and who, by his investi- 
gation of the case, may prevent the imprisonment of some 
person who can be reformed and corrected without being 
sent to prison. I think it is admitted that every person who 
commits a crime should be punished. But is it not possible 
to punish a young man who accidentally commits an offence, 
without sending him to prison? Is he not punished by the 
fact that he is arraigned in the court, that he is disgraced, 
that he loses part of his self-respect? I think he is. A young 
man is arrested for his first offence; the probation officer 
ascertains whether it is the result of criminal propensity ; he 
makes his report to the court, and the court, under the large 
powers of the law, puts that case on probation, under con- 
ditions that he can impose. That boy, or young man, or 
man of middle life, may be corrected without being sent to 
prison. 

Why should you not send him to prison? Because the in- 
stant you put a man into prison you lessen the chance of his 
reformation, if this is his first offence. It is worth making 
the experiment; and if you fail in nine cases out of 
ten, it is worth the experiment in all for the one case in which 
you succeed. I remember one of the oldest prison officers in 
New York said to me out of his thirty years experience, that 
when you take a man out of the community for a year, or 
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two or three years, and put him into a prison, you institu- 
tionalize him, you make him timid, you make him less able 
and ready to take his place in the world again. Now if you 
‘an put him into the care of the probation officer, under con- 
ditions that will make him understand that he has committed 
acrime, conditions that will be onerous to him, if you make 
him practice some self-denial, I think you have gone a long 
step in probation work. 

Very soon after this law was passed, a man thirty years of 
age was brought before the Lynn Police Court for neglect of 
family. Before there was a probation law, he might have 
been fined or locked up. But the judge appreciated the pur- 
pose of the law. He placed the man on probation, on con- 
dition that he should apply his earnings to the support of his 
family, and directed the probation officer to bring him into 
court whenever he failed to do so. In the case of a boy 
brought into court for larceny, if it appears to be his first of- 
fence and was due to unfortunate surroundings, the judge 
may say to the probation officer, ‘* Take this boy under your 
‘are; let him understand that he has violated the law and 
that he must make amends for his fault. See that he makes 
restitution to the person whom he has robbed. See that he 
goes home at night and that he works regularly.” If he does 
that for six months, he has practised self-restraint, and he 
will be a far better boy, in my judgment, than if you locked 
him up in an institution. 

The law has been in operation since the first of July, 1891. 
During the year ending September 30, 1892, outside the 
vases of drunkenness, there were about 1400 persons placed 
on probation in Massachusetts. If the probation officers in 
the various jurisdictions could have taken these persons 
under their care exclusively, could have devoted their entire 
time to looking after them, perhaps they might have had 
better results. But during that time, in addition to these 
cases, which were for assault, larceny, for being idle and dis- 
orderly, breaking and entering; they investigated 63,000 
statements made by persons arrested for drunkenness, unde1 
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the Act of 1891. If the law has not done all that we ex- 
pected of it, it is due not so much to a lack of appreciation 
on the part of the officers, as to a lack of time and oppor- 
tunity. I believe much more can be done, and that as judges 
and probation officers become familiar with the persons who 
come before the courts, we shall have better results even 
than we hoped for when we asked the legislature to pass the 
law. 

I have not a word to say against the police. The only 
reason they did not do more in the jurisdictions where the 
Chief of Police was appointed probation officer, was that they 
were engrossed in their daily duties and did not have time 
for this extra work. But now we have an officer in each 
court, whose single duty is, to carry out the probation prin- 
ciple. And I think the judge, having such an officer, free 
from outside influences, appointed by himself, subject to his 
direction and removable at his pleasure, can do far better 
work than ever could have been done under the old system. 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM E. PARMENTER, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT, BOSTON. 


I go back farther than my friend Mr. Pettigrove, in 
the history of this matter of probation, to a time ante- 
dating the creation of a probation officer under the authority 
of the law. Somewhat more than twenty years ago, when I 
assumed the duty of a magistrate, I found as I entered upon 
the bench, seated between me and the sunken dock where 


the prisoners could be gathered and not be exposed to 
public view, an elderly gentleman who was a volunteer 
probation officer. He continued in that duty day after day, 
for many years, until the appointment of the official under 
provision of the law. I refer to Mr. Rufus R. Cook, known 
years ago as ** Uncle Cook,” a kindhearted, intelligent man, 
of good judgment, who did infinite service as a volunteer 
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friend of the criminal. Now this duty, under the probation 
law rests upon the judges, assisted by the officers appointed 
under the probation acts. 

The court to which I am attached, constitutes a pretty 
wide field for the operation of the law. Passing through the 
criminal side of that court, on an average, there are about 
twenty thousand offenders a year. Almost every violation 
of the law within its jurisdiction, is brought in the first in- 
stance into that court, from the respectable citizen who omits 
to remove the snow from his sidewalk contrary to the ordi- 
nance of the city, up to the most aggravated homicide. But 
these extremes of offence will not be subject to the action 
of the probation officer; between the two extremes, how- 
ever, there is a large number who can fairly come within 
his ken. 

When the law came to us it provided that the chief jus- 
tice of our court should be entrusted with the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and also that he should fix their 
compensation, subject to the approbation of the county 
commissioners, or, in the city of Boston, of the board of 
aldermen. I may speak, I suppose, for all my associate 
justices throughout the commonwealth, when I say that 
they had very little to do with the enactment of the law. I 
suppose that the community understands pretty well that the 
bench and the bar are about as conservative a body as exists 
in the commonwealth. Very few new things originate with 
us: we are very well content with what power we now have, 
and even if there be something a little old-fashioned and 
even clumsy in its operation, we rather preserve than in- 
terfere with it. | We nevertheless recognize this law as ex- 
cellent in intent, and we mean it shall be followed by just 
and complete effect, if we can give such to it; but, at the 
same time, when enacted, I found that it came to us with a 
pretty wide discretion on our part. © What kind of men do 
we want for probation officers? what shall we pay them? 
from what class in the community shall we select them? 
were questions not easily solved. In entering upon the per- 
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formance of my duty I sought counsel, and could find but 
little, and I found myself left in a perfect wealth of discretion, 
to do just what I pleased. It seemed to me that I could have 
appointed anybody that I desired, and that the public would 
recognize any compensation that I would allow. 

I will not relate the mishaps, the mis-steps, the accidents. 
In this uncertainty there must necessarily have been some 
mistakes. 

Following as well as I could the intent of the law, and know- 
ing pretty well the subjects to which it was to be applied, I 
proceeded to appoint officers. The probation officer was an 
elderly gentleman, very familiar with proceedings under the 
law, as it existed, who had been at one time the chief of 
police. He had served since the enactment of the law of 
1880, as a probation officer, was more familiar with its 
duties than any one else, and although he was a man of ex- 
treme age, everybody seemed to acquiesce in his appoint- 
ment. I had offered the position to two or three gentlemen 
who had been engaged in similar duty, and whom I desired 
very much to enlist in the matter. They declined, for they 
did not see clearly how it should be performed, and above 
all things they thought that there was very great doubt as to 
the continuance of the law. It was an experiment which 
would he rather expensive and which might be wiped out by 
the next legislature. I made up my mind to select for as- 
sistants active men. One of them had had experience as pro- 
bation officer and one as a patrol man. Two of these assist- 
ants only, could really perform the duty of visitation; the 
third was engaged in the very voluminous registration which 
the law calls for. As time went on it was found to be 
necessary to appoint further aid, and the next legislature in- 
creased the number by two, so that at the present time we 
have a probation officer with five assistants. In June, 1892, 
t woman assistant was appointed in addition to these. 

Allusion has been made to young men. ‘There are many 
of them who, through something more than thoughtlessness, 
but without a real appreciation of what they are doing, find 
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themselves within the forces of the law, and that fact is a ter- 
rible awakening. I could say fairly that at the moment the boy 
who has committed a fault, has been arrested, he is prepared 
to enter upon a better course of life; he realizes something 
which he did not know before. Such a boy is a subject for 
probation. Before we had probation officers, cases appeared 
from time to time, where it seemed to be a hardship fora boy 
to be sentenced. I would make inquiries, and not infre- 
quently the employer who had complained of the boy would 
plead that the sentence might be light, or that he might be 
put upon probation. |My question always was: Will you 
take him back? I remember one instance in which the em- 
ployer said, ‘* Yes, I will take him back.” = And I was glad 
to see, as I passed the store for years afterward, that the boy 
was still in his employ. 

It should be understood when I speak of the large extent 
of our jurisdiction, that I belong to a court which comprises 
five justices. We are, therefore, each one of us employed 
in the criminal court but a week at a time. We have other 
duties, multifarious and exhausting, but the magistrate who 
presides at the criminal court, has an interval of four weeks 
before he can again appear there. ‘That fixes the first term 
of probation at five weeks, so that a person who has been put 
on probation, reports again at the end of that time to the 
same justice. If he has done well, if the report is entirely 
favorable, then the probationer is discharged. If there has 
been but a single fault, we give him another chance. 

This work is on our hands; I think it is prospering. Our 
officers are men in the prime of life, who have been so selec- 
ted, that they may impress the probationers by their bearing, 
and yet not be overbearing in such way that there shall not 
be the proper relation established between them. There is 
no question that this should be a department of the adminis- 
tration of justice. The forces required to carry the law into 
effect should be large enough for the purpose. And, in my 
judgment the public has a duty to perform as well, with re- 
gard to this matter of probation. If we send a young fellow 
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into the world relieved from punishment, but yet with a stain 
upon him, he ought to have a chance to live down the error. 
And you, my friends, as the community, should do your part 
in probation, and when the reformation is complete, condone 


the offence. 


THE WORK OF A PROBATION OFFICER. 
BY RICHARD KEEFE, 


CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, MUNICIPAL COURT, BOSTON. 


I suppose I had better tell you about how we do our busi- 
ness. I get to the Tombs about half-past six in the morning, 
A great many of the prisoners are already there. and with 
them are brought the statements which they have made at 
the station-houses, as to where they live, who are depen- 
dent upon them for support, and what they work at. When 
some of the other officers come, they take these statements 
upstairs, and look over their book of records to see if they 
can find records against those individuals. I have a list of 
all the prisoners ; I go to each cell, and talk with the prison- 
ers about their residence, work, and so on, and put that 
down, without knowing what statements they have made at 
the station houses. | When that is completed, I give those 
records to the other officers who are at work on their records, 
and they compare the two statements. Then the names 
and addresses are given to the different probation officers, ac- 
cording to the districts they are used to work in; by work- 
ing each in a particular district they become acquainted with 
the locality. Then they go to the cells, and state to the men 
what they know. ‘You say you live in such a place and 
work in such a place. I am going there, and if your state- 
ment is found to be false, the probabilities are that you will 
be sentenced.” Sometimes they change the statement. 

Then the officers start out, leaving the court at about eight 
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o’clock, and spend the time till about eleven investigating 
the cases. We take in the city proper, South Bostun, East 
Boston, Roxbury, Charlestown, and all parts of Cambridge. 
We go to every one of those places mentioned in the state- 
ments, and then come back to the court. The statements are 
then given to the prebation officer, and when each case is 
called the probation officer reports upon it. No case is dis- 
posed of without the probation officer being asked what he 
knows about it. This compels him to be thoroughly conver- 
sant with all the cases. 

Ifthere should be so many that the officers find it impossible 
to get back in time, some are continued until the next day, 
but they are all investigated before being disposed of. 

We have to use a great deal of judgment, for almost in- 
variably the judges of the courts take the recommendation of 
the probation officer. There is a very erroneous idea, not 
only among prisoners themselves, but among a great many 
outside persons, in regard to a first arrest. |The impression 
is, that if a persun is arrested for the first time he ought to 
be released. It is not so at all. It often happens that a person 
arrested for the first time may be sentenced, and a person 
who has been arrested half a dozen times may be placed on 
probation ; it depends upon what the investigation shows. It 
may show that the man arrested for the first time is dissipa- 
ted, does not maintain his family and does no work ; in that 
case he is invariably sentenced. On the other hand, it may 
show that, though a man drinks, he does support his family 
and is inclined to be kind to them; that is a case for pro- 
bation. 

I really think that for a great many persons, the fact of 
being on probation has more terror than if they were in 
prison. For at the present time we do not take the word of 
the persons themselves with regard to their manner of life ; 
but the officer for their district is required to visit their 
homes or places cf business at least once a week, and to 
know exactly what that person has been doing. I do not have 
to ask them whether they have been working and conducting 
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themselves in a proper manner, when they come up in court 
again; my officers give me the information from their per- 
sonal knowledge. The fact that they are followed up in this 
way, and the knowledge that if they do not do right, they 
will be imprisoned, is a terror to them. If they go to the 
Island or the House of Correction it takes all the ambition 
out of them; it is a question whether there is ang reforma- 
tion in that manner of doing business. 

There is another very important matter that the probation 
officer has to look after, and that I attend to entirely myself. 
That is in regard to petitions for pardon. All such petitions 
which are sent to the Commissioners of Public Institutions 
for inmates for the House of Correction and House of Indus- 
try, all those cases that are sent from the Municipal Court 
of Boston, and all cases sent from the Superior Criminal 
Court, regardless of where they were originally sentenced 
from,—all these come to the probation officer and have to be 
investigated. It very often happens that there is apparently 
very good reason why the person should be pardoned, such 
as destitution in the family. Those cases are investigated, 
but of course we take into account the fact that the person 
had been fairly tried. | ‘The number of names on a_ petition 
does not weigh at all, it all goes on the merits of the case. 
There must be some very good reason given to me, before I 
will recommend the revocation of the judgment of the courts. 
There are not two cases out of a hundred where I recommend 
a pardon. Even if the probation officer recommends it, it 
must be also approved by the judge who sentenced the 
man. 

' Mr. Keefe submitted the following statement of the num- 
ber of probation cases in the Boston courts during the present 
year :— 
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PROBATION CASES. 


1893. MUNICIPAL COURT. SUPERIOR COURT. TOTAL, 

Jan. 45 21 66 
Feb. 36 31 67 
Mar. 22 42 64 
Apr. 36 30 66 
May 47 45 92 
June 38 36 74 
July 95 29 124 
Aug. 71 26 97 
Sept. 127 37 164 
Oct. 76 23 99 
593 320 913 

Remaining in care of the probation officers of the 
Municipal Court : , : 2 : : 203 

Remaining in care of probation officers of Superior 
Court ‘ , : : : - : : 423 
626 


PROBATION WORK FOR WOMEN. 
By Miss Hannay M. Topp. 


One of the seven probation officers in the Central Munici- 
pal Court of Boston is a woman appointed under aspecial Act 
of the Legislature, passed in May, 1892. 

Section 2 of the Act relating to the appointment of a 
woman defines the duties as follows: <‘‘It shall be the duty 
of said assistant probation officer to investigate the cases of 
all women against whom a criminal charge is brought in said 
court and to perform such other duties as may be required of 
her by the Justices of said court.” 

All women arrested within the limits of the city proper 
are taken to the House of Detention, which is located in the 
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new court-house on the Somerset Street side. Here they are 
kept until they are taken to Court for arraignment, and 
during this time they are entirely in the care of women, there 
being two day and two night matrons. 

I visit the House of Detention each morning and receive 
from the matron a list of all the women under arrest, with 
the names by which she has known them on former occasions 
and a record of previous arrests and convictions, if there are 
any. I then see and talk with each woman, learning as much 
as possible of her environment, associations, capacity for work 
and the tendencies of her life. All this is with a view to 
ascertaining if possible, the probability of reformation or 
reclamation outside of an institution; or to find if there is 
any friend or relative who will undertake to restrain from 
further demoralization, and to help to strengthen the weak- 
ened will power and debased moral force. 

After a brief talk with each woman, I prepare for the 
Court a list of the women arrested on the charge of drunken- 
ness against whom there is a record of previous arrests, after 
which an investigation is made as far as possible of the state- 
ments of those arrested on this charge, concerning whom we 
have no information, or about whose identity there is any 
doubt. 

As all this must be done each morning before the trial of 
cases, the morning is a very busy time, and the investigations 
are necessarily superficial, but the information gathered is 
usually sufficient to determine home relations, employment, 
and something of the general habits of the individual, and 
is of value to the judge, in deciding on the disposition of 
the case. In cases of drunkenness this is more largely true 
of men than women. A great many of the women are poor 
forlorn creatures without family ties, and with no homes, 
simply a place of shelter in any cheap lodging house, or 
with some woman who lets them bunk with her for a trifle. 
It is surprising to find how ready they are in inventing names 
and addresses ; they will give one name when they are drunk, 
and another when they are sober, and quite likely neither 
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will be true. A common drunkard, even when sober, appears 
to have no regard for the truth; the drink habit seems to 
have blotted out all moral sense. I think proportionately 
the number of women who give false names is much larger 
than the number of men, and they certainly are much more 
difficult to locate, but women can always fall back on the 
story that one or more of these names was acquired by 
marriage. 

Most of the women arrested are victims of one or both of 
the two great evils gnawing at the vitals of our civiliza- 
tion, drunkenness and what is known as the social evil, and 
they are two such subtle and deep seated evils that it is dis- 
couraging and well nigh hopeless to try to grapple with them 
under existing conditions in our cities. Boston offers every 
opportunity to the vicious, and temptations to the weak by its 
system of liquor licenses, and by allowing so many saloons 
to be located in the thickly settled tenement house district, 
and near the factories and marts of labor. In these localities 
the air is redolent with the fumes of the poison, every 
measure is resorted to, to induce custom, as the business 
must yield suflicient profit to pay a handsome dividend to the 
investor, and one to the city inthe form of license. Thus with 
one hand our city receives an income from a generally 
acknowledged evil, and with the other it uses the money thus 
received to support its victims in correctional institutions in 
comparative idleness. It seems as though there never was a 
greater inconsistency than to license the sale of intoxicants, 
and then to arrest and punish the intoxicated. If the people 
who believe in license and support it at the polls, were 
obliged to have the saloons located in the vicinity of their 
homes and their children’s schools for a single year, we should 
find a tremendous decrease in the license vote; let the 
principal of local option be applied to the wards as well as 


cities and some neighborhoods now cursed would be free. 

It is unusual to have a woman arrested for drunkenness who 
has just begun the use of intoxicating drinks; as a rule the 
use has become a habit long before she is an arrested and 
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convicted drunkard. This habit is largely the outgrowth of 
association, and is hard to cure. As far as possible the 
association must be broken up by removal from the city, the 
scene of their temptation. Even after a long absence from 
their old haunts, many drift back, but to secure a period of 
abstinence under moral restraint, is well worth while, and in 
this class of cases this is about all that can be accomplished 
by probation, though some recognize this as their opportunity 
and really improve it, and try to recover themselves during 
the suspended sentence of the court. The judges are willing 
to accede to any wise and humane request looking to the 
improvement of the individual. 

The law relating to offenses against chastity, is so one sided 
in its application as to be of little value. Girls and women are 
the only persons arrested for this offense, and while they are 
the most conspicuous offenders they are not the only ones. 
We know that for every girl there are many men; this can 
not be otherwise or these girls could not be supported in their 
lives of degradation and shame. 

These evils can never be cured by class or sex discrimina- 
tion, and until men who have much less excuse for sin are 
punished the same as women, we shall not strike at the root 
of the evil. 

A short sentence for the offense of night walking gives 
simply a recruiting time for the offender, and she is more than 
likely to return to the old life when the term of restraint is 
over, so that little is accomplished in the cause of morality 

To many young girls coming from homes of poverty or 
degradation and sin, it is an easy, lazy and attractive life. 
Flattered and praised to their hearts’ content, furnished with 
gaudy clothes, made in the extreme of style, they have their 
highest ambition gratified. Think of the pitiful outlook of 
Such a life. 

Many of those who come under our care are deficient in 
mental qualities, and have almost no moral perceptions ; they 
follow any path which opens to them as long as it does not 
call for the exercise of any power of resistance. Still others 
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have resisted temptation again and again, and are broken down 
by trouble or over work, and have given up the battle. Such 
people are pathetic in their utter inability to straighten up 
and make a new fight; they have disgraced themselves and 
their friends, and they do not want your help; they have no 
desire to reform and will not heed your most earnest appeal 
to their better natures. 

The probation system falls under these heads, investigation, 
registration and probation. The investigation covers all 
persons under arrest in the sense of seeing them and getting 
information from all available sources. I keep records of 
all arrested women and the information gathered. from time to 
time concerning them. I use the card system of registration, 
having a separate card for each individual and a reference 
card for each alias. These cards are alphabetically tiled, and 
the information thus gathered is available at any time for the 
use of the judges of either the Municipal or Superior Courts. 

Under the system of probation, a person taken early in the 
downward career, when the vices are more largely tendencies 
than habits, can usually be influenced to a better life, through 
probation. There is strong incentive to do well, as the sen- 
tence of the court is only suspended, and though under 
the surveillance of the court, the probationer is under only 
a moral restraint, and has freedom to secure work and to 
break up the old associations. 

The length of the term of probation is optional with the 
judges and varies in the different courts; in some of the 
smaller cities as well as in the Superior Courts, the term is 
one year, but in the Central Municipal Court of Boston the 
usual term is five weeks. This is much too short a time in 
which to gain a strong influence, orto decide if the probationer 
is really trying to do well, and even if the interests and visits 


of the probation ofticer are continued after the case has been 
dismissed by court, the influence is apt to be weakened after 
the legal restraint has been removed. At the expiration of 
this term of probation the case may be disposed of, in one of 
four ways: either the probation extended for another term, 
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the person surrendered and sentenced, the case defaulted by 
the defendant’s non-appearance at court, or the case dismissed. 
I often recommend the dismissal of a case if the offender is 
doing well, even when a longer term seems desirable, as for 
each continuance the appearance of the probationer at court is 
necessary, and we find this has a bad effect, particularly on 
women and girls; for if a girl is sensitive and feels the dis- 
grace of her offense and arrest, it is a serious hardship to 
expose her to the publicity of the court-room, and if on the 
other hand she is hardened and does not care, it is unwise to 
familiarize her with the associations of court. 

The value of probation depends largely on the amount of 
personal effort and interest which the officers can put into it; 
it is important to.see frequently, those placed in our care as 
often as possible in their own home or at their work, so that 
we touch their life at the natural points of their existence, 
bringing to it, I trust, a fresh spirit and influence. These visits 
are made in a friendly spirit, not to find out all the unfavor- 
able things about them, but to help them to restore confidence 
in themselves and to brighten up their lives a bit. I do not 
mean that we should not know and repeat to the court any 
wilful violation of the conditions of probation, and surrender 
to the court for sentence when probation utterly fails of its 
object. 

While we cannot expect the habits and tendencies which 
have made a woman a criminal or delinquent, will be over- 
come in a few weeks, we find in many cases the moral 
restraint arouses them to a sense of their danger and shows 
them where they are drifting. 

There are two classes of women to whom probation is 
specially helpful. One is those who are not vicious but are 
simply weak; work away from old associations, and placing 
them with some one who will be kind and interested, is the best 
way to affect their lives for the better. The other class is 
those of bad tendencies, but whose tendencies have not 
become habits; it is to this class that the moral restraint 
means most, and it is with these that the results of probation 
have been most satisfactory. 
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ADDRESS OF JUDGE JOHN C. KENNEDY 


OF NEWTON. 


The relation of probation to crime is one of the most im- 
portant subjects that could come before this Conference. It 
would be difficult for any person not familiar with the work- 
ings of the lower courts to appreciate the number of people, 
the different classes of people, the crimes and the results. 
Probation works differently in different places. The city of 
Bosten, with its 20,000 criminals a year, is different from a 
community where we have between eleven and twelve hun- 
dred people in court. The workings of probation also de- 
pend largely upon the officer in charge. If he is a man of 
good judgment, conscientious and painstaking, good results 
may be expected; if he is anything less, the results are not 
what they should be. 

A great many people think probation refers only to the 
poorer classes, but that is not true. During the last three or 
four years, there have been several thousand Italians em- 
ployed in the city of Newton, and not more than a dozen 
cases have been brought into court during the entire time, 
and those were for petty offences, such as stealing a little 
fruit, etc. ; only one was ever brought in for being drunk. 
We have had only one Chinaman in our court during the last 
four years. But we have had some very bad cases where the 
probation officer has accomplished much good. Perhaps the 
worst case I ever had was that of a man who held a position 
of trust in the city of Boston. He had previously been sent 
to nearly all the penal institutions in the state by my prede- 
cessor, because of drunkenness, being subject to an uncon- 
trollable desire for drink. | He has been known to get up at 
two o’clock in the morning and go down to Brighton to get 
liquor when he had not drunk any for a month, and then he 
would be drunk for two or three days. — I thought his sen- 
tences had been too short, so I sent him to Bridgewater, 
(where they have a large farm with an excellent man at the 
head of it) for eighteen months; two days after he came 
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back he was drunk again. Through the influence of some 
friends he was sent to a Keely Cure Institute, where they 
considered him the worst case they ever had. When he 
came back, he was sure he would do right, and wanted my 
help in getting a position ; but in a week or two he was drunk 
again. All this time my probation officer had charge of him, 
and was going to his house every morning and night to en- 
courage him, and when he got to drinking, he was so afraid 
of the probation officer, that he would send his friends to ask 
me not to lock him up. I am happy to say he is doing very 
well now. 

My practice has been, when I found a man was a pretty 
steady drinker, to make him report to the probation officer 
four times a week at nine o’clock at night. If he could keep 
sober till that time, the chances were he would get through 
the night all right. After a few weeks, I would have him re- 
port three times a week, and later, make it Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. Pursuing this course, we have saved a 
great many persons from going to the House of Correction, 
and thus enabled them to support themselves and families 
and lead a better life. 

I regret that we have but one probation officer. We have 
need of a woman officer. Only a short time ago a woman of 
wealth, refinement, and education was brought before me for 
drunkenness. Unfortunately, the law does not provide any 
place for women who get drunk, except the House of Cor- 
rection at East Cambridge, where she would come in contact 
with the worst class of people in the commonwealth, unless 
they are sent for a year to the Woman’s Prison at Sherborn. 
After giving her some good advice, I placed her in charge of 
my probation officer and continued the case. The officerand 
her husband inform me that she is doing well. 

A woman was arrested for selling liquor. She pleaded 
guilty. In default of the fine of fifty dollars, which she 
could not pay, she would have to go to the House of Cor- 
rection for three months. She had three children, the yonugest 
nine months old, and her husband was serving a term at 
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Bridgewater for drunkenness. That seemed to me a hard case, 
and I put her in charge of the probation officer; but I am 
sorry to say she is not availing herself of the opportunity I 
gave her, and will probably have to go to the House of 
Correction. 

The probation officer cannot always bring about a reforma- 
tion, nor can the judge; but the benefit which the public 
have derived from the probation system, it would be impos- 
sible for me to describe. Probation is of especial benefit to 
children. In Newton, as in other places, there is a large 
class of people who go to work, leaving no one at home to 
take care of the children. They do not go to school; they 
commence by staying out in the evening, later, all night; 
then they break into a store or a house, and in many cases, 
bring up in the State Prison. If such boys are taken in time, 
and sharply followed up by the probation officer, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, we succeed in saving the boy. 

I am impressed more and more every day with the im- 
portance of the probation officer. | His work does more to 
prevent the weak from falling, and to build up the unfor- 
tunate, than most people have any idea of. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE CHAS. ALMY 
OF CAMBRIDGE. 


The whole matter of probation is a very difficult one. I 
am not quite sure whether I am in entire harmony with every- 
thing that has been said or implied. | We judges stand in a 
double relation. | We have on the one hand to consider the 
individual,—what he is good for, whether he can be re- 
formed. I should say from what I have been able to learn, 
that, in nineteen cases out of twenty, the surest way to harm 
that individual, is to send him to the House of Correction or 
to any other penal institution. Unless he is a hardened 
criminal it is a bad thing for him; and most of the 90,000 
people in my district, who come before me, are not of 
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what I call the criminal class. On the other hand, we have 
to consider the effect on the community. These two points 
of view stare us in the face, and at times it is like the irre- 
sistible force meeting the impenetrable body ; something has 
got to give. A good many, I suspect, turn to the probation 
officer then. 

Probation does help often, but in many cases it does not. 
There are two classes of cases. In one, comes petty matters, 
especially drunkenness, which is less a crime than a disease. I 
have consulted physicians of all sorts, and have been unable 
to find out what is the difference between the ‘*‘ common 
drunkard,” who is sent by law to the House of Correction, and 
the ‘ confirmed inebriate,” who is sent toa dipsomaniac hos- 
pital. These cases are not serious to the community ; here 
we have a right to consider the individual. _In these cases, 
and also in cases of petty assault and petty disturbances of 
the peace, probation works exceedingly well. 

Then there is the other class, where the community is 
greatly concerned in the execution of the law. In this class 
comes disturbance in the street cars. I have many such cases, 
as probably do all courts where a non-license town is within 
easy reach of a license city. I consider that it is one of the 
most serious offences against a community, and one not to be 
put on probation, or let off with a fine. Thus drunkenness 
on the one hand, and a disturbance in a public conveyance on 
the other, must be looked upon from diametrically opposite 
standpoints. 

Theoretically, I think boys ought to be put on probation ; 
I believe in giving a boy a chance. But in my experience, 
so far, the boys seem universally to look upon it as ‘‘getting 
off.” I am perfectly appalled by the way boys will lie. They 
not only lie, but they lie with ingenuity, much more than 
men do. Not long ago I had one case in which eight boys 
were brought in for some disorderly conduct. A police 
officer and two other witnesses, both of whom seemed credi- 
ble, identified these boys, each one identifying some. And 
those eight boys came in, and set up each one a separate 
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defense, without counsel; each one produced witnesses 
and set up an alii?. If one or two of them had done it, I 
should have thought there might be a mistake in identity, 
but I could not believe that three credible witnesses were 
mistaken every time. Ifa boy is put on probation in a case 
like that, the other boys say he has ‘+ got off.” © When 
another boy comes up he expects to ** get off.” And a boy 
is a great deal more clear than a man is, that every boy has 
a right to at least one offence against the law before he is 
punished. But there are a great many boys, and I have not 
been able to see my way clear in this. 

Abstractedly, I believe that in the class of cases where the 
public is directly concerned, it would be a great deal better 
to administer the medicine in sufficient doses every time. 
But we cannot do it, because the wife or mother with the 
seven or eight small children must be considered. = But in 
the other class of cases, of which drunkenness is the principal 
one, the results of probation are excellent. More than once 
T have had a man come to me after his term had expired (we 
ordinarily give a month for the first trial, then continue it for 
three months, and that is generally the end of it) and ask to 
have his case continued a little longer. He thought himself 
safe, but it helped him to feel that once a week he must. tell 
somebody whether he had been drinking or not. 

None of us can be too grateful for the law which gives us 
these probation officers, on whom we rely greatly. Almost 
all of them are capable and intelligent, and they can be 
‘alled on for work which is in no other way provided for. 
This law, and the law which provides for police matrons, who 
to some extent do the work of a woman probation officer, are 


exceeedingly valuable. 
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ADDRESS OF WARREN F. SPALDING, 


SECRETARY OF MASSACHUSETTS PRISON ASSOCIATION. 


All persons who commit crime are not criminals. A great 
advantage of the probation law, aside from this watch-care 
which is given, is this: that it provides,—and this is the only 
state I know of that has provided it,—for an intelligent, 
discriminating consideration of every case. There is no 
such thing as a criminal class ; there are classes of criminals, 
but every person in every class is an individual. Until pro- 
bation began, people were treated us a mass. One great 
advantage of probation is that the officer ascertains whatever 
facts there may be which palliate the offence, so that the court 
has both sides of the case, instead of the police side only. 
It also gives the court, what it has never had before—a 
knowledge of previous sentences, which warrant and make 
possible the imposition of long sentences upon hundreds and 
thousands of persons who, under the old undiscriminating 
system, were allowed to ‘‘go through the mill,” as it has been 
called, with a mere fine. The population at Deer Island has 
increased by the hundreds during the last few months, and 
there are has been criticism about it. But the law is right in 
its operation, and the people who are there are there because 
there has been investigation of their cases. 

Formerly it was supposed that the only thing to be taken 
into consideration, when a person was to be sentenced, was 
his crime. We have come to understand that the offence he 
has committed may or may not indicate his character, may or 
may not indicate the possibilities of his future. There are 
a hundred other things of even greater importance that 
ought to be carefully and intelligently weighed in passing 
sentence. The probation system provides means for furnish- 
ing this information to the court, and makes more intelligent 
and discriminating action possible. 
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V. 


DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED, AND MORALLY 
EXPOSED CHILDREN. 


Cuarues W. BrrtweEL., General Sec’y, Boston Children’s 
Aid Society, Chairman of the Session: Clearly, our sub- 
ject is too large for complete treatment in a single evening. 
The purpose of the programme, therefore, is to suggest the 
many-sidedness of our problem, and at the same time, throw 
light upon some of its chief difficulties. 


THE LAW AND CHILDREN. 
BY HON. GEORGE 8. HALE, 


OF THE SUFFOLK COUNTY BAR, PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


I am asked to speak to you in regard to the laws relating 
tochildren. To enumerate and explain these in detail would 
be impossible within the time allotted me. Few, probably, 
appreciate the magnitude and importance of the subject, the 
great increase in state and legislative interference and in the 
private provisions for the care and protection of children 
within a comparatively short period. Perhaps society, not 
unnaturally, assumed that children need not be protected 
against their parents. But it has been discovered that 
such an assumption was unfounded. The evils of cruelty, 
neglect, and insufficient provision have been felt, and step by 
step, and year by year, the general conviction of the duty of 
the State to protect and provide for its innocent wards, guilt- 
less of any crime in coming involuntarily into the world, has 
strengthened and borne fruit, and the attempts to perform 
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that duty have multiplied until there is a large number of 
legislative enactments and no little public machinery devoted 
to that purpose. 

Without undertaking to make an exact account, it would 
seem that while in the index to the Public Statutes of 1882 
and the supplement to 1887 the title ‘‘ children” covers over 
seven columns, including references to about fifty statutes in 
1872-1887, since 1887 to 1893 some thirty additional statutes 
(or resolves) have been passed relating to them. 

The earliest public institution, of which I am aware, de- 
signed especially for the reform of children, was the House 
of Reformation for Juvenile Offenders, established in 1826. 
Orphan asylums, or provision for orphans, indeed, were not 
new to the charitable world, not omitting John Boylston’s 
gift for their care and education in 1795, and the St. Vincent’s 
Orphan Asylum of 1831. The first organization for the care 
of children, specially known to me in Massachusetts, was the 
Boston Children’s Friend Society of 1833. The decade from 
1830 to 1840 adds three more. And now we count in Mas- 
sachusetts, at least some seventy different institutions or spe- 
cific forms of benevolent provision for children. 

This vast increase of public interest, partly shown by the 
action of the State, largely by the abundant benevolence 
manifested by the pecuniary gifts and personal activity of 
private persons, demonstrates the great increase of effort in 
this direction. 

Let me now call your attention to the enactments of the 
Legislature. There is an admirable statement in a manual 
published by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, of the purposes and objects for which 
this organization and this legislation is designed; the pro- 
tection of children from neglect and starvation, from beatings 
inflicted by drunken and brutal parents, from being over- 
worked, under-fed and scantily clothed, from being sold to 
public exhibitors, organ-grinders, peddlers, and jugglers. 
See how children suffer from the cupidity and cruelty of 
those who seek to profit by them ! 
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I pass rapidly over the pages of this manual for the pur- 
pose of calling your attention to some of the legislation 
of a recent date. Take the act which we find in the laws 
of 1882, 1886, and 1888, called the ‘* Neglect Law,”—with 
which most of you, I dare say, are familiar,—by which pro- 
vision is made for the public care of children who are 
neglected by their parents; or the provisions for the care of 
abandoned and abused children and for invoking the aid of so- 
cieties for their support. I wonder if any of you knew that 
until the year 1885, we had really no practical mode of com- 
pelling a parent to support his child or his wife. There were 
provisions of the law in regard to paupers, by which the 
relatives, in a lineal line, of the pauper might be compelled, 
if of sufficient ability, to support him. It was always neces- 
sary, however, in making use of this, to prove to the court 
that the person complained of was of sufficient ability. You 
will see at once how practically inoperative such a statute 
was. But now the law provides that whoever unreasonably 
neglects to provide for the support of his wife or minor child, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding twenty dollars, or 
by imprisonment in the House of Correction not exceeding 
six months. 

Then we have laws in regard to the abandonment of chil- 
dren by their parents, and provision is made that every 
person who knowingly aids in the abandonment of a child 
shall be punished by a fine or imprisonment. There is legis- 
lation also in regard to boarding-housés for infant children. 
Demands were made four or five years ago, for the protection 
of very small children against the cruelties inflicted upon 
them in what are called ‘*baby farms.” But the provisions then 
made were not found satisfactory, and, but a short time ago, 
the whole subject was revised and more stringent legislation 
adopted, which placed greater power in the hands of public 
agencies for that purpose. It was very difficult, as those 
who had practical experience discovered, to maintain the obli- 
gations which the former laws were designed to enforce. Itis 
hoped that recent legislation has relieved some of that difficulty. 
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The laws prohibiting the sale of liquor to minors are prob- 
ably familiar to you. There are also rules in regard to al- 
lowing minors to sell papers upon street cars, or like places 
where they are exposed to danger. I fear that this law is 
not well enforced. There are those for securing education 
for children, regulating their attendance at school, providing 
for them free text-books, protecting them against contagious 
diseases by securing vaccination, and providing evening and 
truant schools. Those who know the history of the attempt 
to secure 2 suitable establishment for the protection and care 
of truant children, apart from those of the criminal class, will 
appreciate thoroughly, how serious, how persistent and how 
difficult was the effort required to enforce the obligation im- 
posed by the State. It is only within a very short time that 
the city of Boston has been absolutely compelled to obey the 
law by providing for the establishment of such a school. 

There are also provisions in regard to labor, forbidding the 
employment of children in objectionable circumstances ; in 
regard to their employment in mercantile establishments 
where they are constantly exposed to danger ; that taey shall 
not be employed without evidence that they have received a 
sufficient amount of instruction; for securing proper meal- 
times for women and children; in regard to weekly pay- 
ments, in regard to seats for female employees ; in regard to 
youthful offenders, properly distinguishing them from more 
serious criminals and protecting them fromimproper forms 
of imprisonment. 

You see as I go on with the brief mention of these statutes, 
how wide, and I hope, how effective has been the interference 
of the State for these purposes. It demonstrates that this is 
the greatest and most important work open to us in the im- 
provement of society. A short time ago, some of us were 
usked to state, in the columns of a leading newspaper in Bos- 
ton, how we would expend a million dollars in charity, if 
that sum were offered us. It seemed to me, taking all things 
into consideration, that nothing could contribute more to the 
improvement of society than provision for that portion of 
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the children of the community who had not the care of lov- 
ing and faithful parents. Iventured to suggest that the best 
way that could be adopted for the expenditure of that sum of 
money was to put it in a position where it would be safely 
eared for and securely appropriated for that purpose, by plac- 
ing it in the hands of a board to be appointed by the highest 
court of the Commonwealth, and held accountable to that 
body, with authority to appropriate the income of that sum 
of money in such manner as they should think best calcu- 
lated to secure for the neglected and abandoned, the un- 
mothered and unfathered children of our state, those oppor- 
tunities which a natural life gives them; to place them in 
homes ; to provide them with education, recreation and that 
instruction which comes with recreation, and the health which 
cannot exist without it. For I felt, and I think you will all 
feel, that, however strongly the care of the sick and of the 
afflicted and of the suffering might appeal to us, however de- 
sirous we might be to contribute to the reform of those who 
needed reform, society, influenced by the natural sympathy 
for this class of sufferers would provide for these ; but that if 
you bring up one child to a healthy, honorable, faithful, and 
useful life, you will do more than the state can accomplish 
by any attempts to reform and refit a hundred social and 
moral wrecks of humanity. 

THe Cnarrman.—Wise and progressive laws are clearly a 
leading item in the programme of prevention and rescue. The 
next address will show an equally close relation between our 


problem and charity organization. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION AND CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. D. F. SLADE, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


What can Charity Organization do for destitute, neglected, 
and morally exposed children? ‘There is but one answer. 
In this very field are to be found its greatest work, its most 
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certain success. ‘The child problem is, in fact, the whole 
problem of charities and correction, and in its solution will 
be solved for the next generation, all those questions which 
are to-day the subject of study and discussion.” 

Whatever regulated and united effort may be able to effect 
for any class of the poor or suffering, for unfortunate little 
ones it can accomplish more than for all the rest together. 
It is a report that I venture to say has come from the lips of 
every friendly visitor in every society represented here to- 
night, ‘*I can do nothing for this family, except to look after 
the children.” But how wide a door of usefulness opens 
just here! Faithfully to look after the children in but one 
home which shiftlessness or vice has made wretched is to re- 
place misery by comfort and to lay foundations for, it may 
be, a wide circle of thrifty citizens and of contented families. 

Charity Organization, as we know, has in view three 
definite aims :—to furnish a complete system of registration, 
to offer each needy family or individual the advice and 
assistance of a friend, whose experience and opportunities 
have been wider than theirs, whose will perhaps is stronger 
and intellect clearer to make a way out of difficulties, and to 
give the rich, and the careless or indifferent well-to-do, 
every opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
lives and wants of the poor. Let us see how perfectly these 
three methods serve in the work of child-rescue. 

The carefully kept record at the central office is invaluable 
to every child-helping agency. Is there a Fresh Air or 
Country Week fund, a Floating Hospital, a plan for vacation 
play-grounds— where do the promoters of these kind 
schemes go for lists of needy and worthy recipients but to 
the agent of the Associated Charities? And the generous 
hands that furnish ice for the sick, the thoughtful foresight 
that provides sterilized milk for babies born in fevered courts 
and lanes of a crowded city, what directs these in their gifts 
but the experience gathered by the same wise and trust- 
worthy means, and always at their service? The Fruit and 
Flower Missions, the Christmas Cheer Clubs, District Nursing 
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bands, all these and numberless other blessed ministries rely 
upon the register of the Charity Organization Society to 
make their work widely effective. It is true that the 
dependence is mutual. These various associations furnish 
information and aid to the main society from many sources, 
and sometimes their work had been successfully carried on 
for years before organized charity took its place as leader, 
but in many cases it is their own history that has pointed the 
demand for a systematic union of forces, and in others their 
very origin was the knowledge of some need, made evident 
by multiplied signs, as statistics could be arranged and 
compared. No reference has been made to the services 
rendered by a charity organization bureau between children 
and institutions, constant as they are, because though 
recognizing them as necessary in the present state of society, 
the ideal aim of the Associated Charities is to care for neg- 
lected and dependent children, not in great establishments, 
but in homes. 

For this work in the home we must have the friendly 
visitor. In what countless ways can she help the children, 
and through them the whole family perhaps, to a healthy, 
self-respecting, upright life! Most of our visitors are women, 
and they are, as a rule, better fitted than men to enter the 
house of a stranger and deal with the details that go to make 
the place a home, though in many German cities, under the 
Elberfeld system, as Prof. Peabody describes it, this work 
is assigned to men. There are all the questions of sanitation, 
of neat and economic housekeeping, of proper clothing and 


nourishment. **A pure body has almost as great an influence 


on morals as a pure mind.” We speak now, of course, of 


families not altogether hopeless. It is taken for granted that 
when a visitor is convinced that parents are brutal or crimi- 
nally negligent, the children will be removed at once to the 
safe and kindly care of some institution or country home. 
‘*Tt should be remembered that there are other ways by 
which children become virtually orphans than by the death 


of their parents. Men and women become morally dead by 
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drink, licentiousness, crime and other vicious ways, and then 
under their roofs the dreariest and worst orphanage begins. 
If we could only carry to the orphan and the friendless, 
motherhood and fatherhood in their best forms, and do it 
early enough, there would be little pauperism and few 
asylums and houses of correction left. When we speak of 
pauper and dependent children, we mean that condition out 
of which true fatherhood and motherhood, friendship and 
guidance have dropped. Is it not plain that, if the home 
influences that kind parental care is studious for so many 
years, to provide, were replaced whenever they are lacking, 
there would be little occasion for any other charity 7” 

One of the first kind services to suggest itself will be to 
see that opportunities for education are used; to know that 
the children are not kept at home with all the flimsy excuses 
about lack of clothing and the like, so fluently made to the 
truant officer; and to place the little ones in kindergartens, 
wherever practicable. 

Every kind of preventive and constructive work may be 
undertaken by the friendly visitor. It is the natural, it is 
the scientific, it is the divine method, by developing the good 
to leave no room for evil. The current number of the 
Review of Reviews quotes the opinion of Dr. Williams, 
Medical Superintendent of the Randall’s Island Hospitals, 
and that of Mr. Rounds, Secretary of the National Prison 
Association, ‘It is environment and training and not 
heredity that gives the most favorable conditions for the 
The family with its 


r 


development of the criminal class.” 
mutual affection and dependence, resting as it does on the 
foundations of eternal order, must always be the best of 
training-schools, and the reason why the charity organization 
method of sending the responsible visitor into the home seems 
wiser than any other, is that while the parents’ effort for their 
children’s good, is in no wise interfered with, it is fostered 
and supplemented by friendly advice and interest, and defi- 
ciencies or failures guarded against. 

The third aim of organized charity, that of showing half 
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the world how the other half lives, is of large importance in 
the work of child-rescue. It is impossible to believe that if 
the needs of neglected children were really understood by 
the great mass of those who dwell in comfortable homes, 
sympathy and effective aid would not be forthcoming. The 
method of the scientist, —gleaning facts and facts and facts, 
from every source and from widely distant fields, in these 
to discover the true state of child-life among the poor, and 
when the evils are known to devise the best remedies, — is 
the only satisfactory and thorough way of bringing these 
questions to the front. There have been thousands of men 
and women who have loved flowers, lived among them, called 
them by some homely name, or who delight in returning the 
cheery glances of the stars and watch for the familiar con- 
stellations as the seasons pass, where there has been one 
painstaking student to learn the laws of life in plant or 
planet. But it is the student who has advanced the world’s 
knowledge and progress, and made nature man’s best helper. 
Just such a task is set for organized charity, as it attempts 
to bring the needs of wretched and destitute children before 
the minds of those who have it in their power to provide 
relief. 

“The thought of the world is turning to the little child as 
the most important factor in this universe.” It is not merely 
the stirring of a sentimental sympathy, but a deep conviction 
based upon a better understanding of the true state of things. 
This is due in great measure to charity organization and 
from this agency most isto be expected. Its double method, 
that of the head in office work and registration, and of the 
heart in the gentle ministries of friendly vi-iting, fulfils the 
requirements of both wisdom and humanity. If we can 
prevent the little people from stumbling, we may hope that 
the grown folks will have a surer foot and a steadier gait. 
In a word, solicitude for childhood is one of the signs of a 
growing civilization. ** To cure is the voice of the past; to 


yrevent, the divine whisper of today.” 
} ) 
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THe Cuainman.—We see that Charity Organization So- 
cieties are in reality Children’s Aid Societies. It is equally 
true that Children’s Aid Societies should be in method and 
spirit Charity Organization Societies. The very next step, 
it seems to me, for child helping agencies to take, is to in- 
corporate into their methods that fundamental belief in knowl- 
edge as the sine qua non of wise action, that ingrain prefer- 
ence for the natural as against the artificial, and that wise 
concern for the whole problem, of which in philanthropy 
the charity organization movement is the pre-eminent, 
though astonishingly tardy, recognition. 

But social conditions today throw some children upon 
charity. We have calle | in the doctor to prescribe for them. 


INSTITUTIONS OR FAMILIES? 


BY CHARLES P. WORCESTER, M. D., NEWTON, MASS., 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE STATE PRIMARY AND 


REFORM SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In speaking on this theme I shall not attempt anything like 
an exhaustive treatment of this important question, however 
interesting it might be. I shall try to confine myself to 
thoughts suggested by the experience of the Massachusetts 
Primary and Reform schools in this particular. 

There are two distinct classes of children in charge of the 
State in these schools:—the incipient criminals, and the 
neglected. Of the incipient criminals, who are nearly all 
from 12 to 17 years of age, the boys are cared for in the 
Lyman School at Westboro, and the girls in the Industrial 
School at Lancaster. The second or neglected class is cared 
for by the State Primary School at Monson, near Palmer. 
These are the little homeless children who are taken off the 
streets or away from incompetent parents and are given by 
the courts into the charge of the State Board of Lunacy and 
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Charity, or who come from the Almshouse directly into the 
charge of the school. Some of these little ones, technically 
classed as juvenile offenders, are sent to the school by the 
courts, because they are too young to be responsible for 
their misdemeanors. One real cause of their offence lies in 
their lack of proper parental care and control, and this at 
once classifies them as neglected. 

These children thus classified, having been sent to the three 
schools, the question, ‘* What shall be done with them?” 
is left for those in charge to answer. The attempt is made 
to answer satisfactorily this question in this wise. One 
thought is constantly in mind that whatever treatment a child 
shall receive, it must be radical, ¢. e., aimed at the root of 
the cause that brings him to the school; that these schools 
must never be allowed to fall to the plane of convenient 
places for detaining troublesome or neglected children out 
of the way of the public. The fact is not forgotten that this 
boy is sent to the Lyman School decause he was convicted of 
breaking and entering; that girl is sent to the Industrial 
School because she was not under proper control at home and 
was becoming a street walker; and this little child is at the 
Primary School ecause he was picked up by the police on 
the streets at night and had no home to go to. Whatever is 
done for them must be addressed to their chief need,—to the 
cause that has brought them to the institution. 

The incipient criminals are placed in clean, wholesome, 
comfortable surroundings, are trained in regular habits, and 
above all are given a mental awakening. The attempt is 
made to reach the rational faculties of these, the older chil- 
dren,—to arouse their interest in wholesome ways of exer- 
cising their dawning mental faculties, with the object of so 
encouraging the development of their mental and moral 
beings that self-control, 7. e., mind control, may be the rule 
of their after conduct and life. 

With this object in view, no pains are spared to make the 
intellectual work of the reform schools as vigorous and as in- 
teresting as possible. For the boys, special facilities are of- 
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fered in a model sloyd shop and in competent physical train- 
ing for educating the hand and body to obey the will promptly 
and easily. A beginning of trade instruction is also made in 
special instances. The girls’ school is similar in character 
and object, but in it rather more attention is paid to training 
in useful habits of work with the object of fitting the girls 
immediately for household work. 

Such in brief are the reform schools, and now we have to 
consider the third school,—the primary. Here are gathered 
the /ittle children, the homeless and neglected. What can we 
do for them? We can wash them and dress them comfort- 
ably, feed them properly, treat the sick and crippled as they 
should be cared for, and provide them with good schools and 
kindergarten. We can house them comfortably and place 
over them sympathetic officers who can lead by example as 
well as by precept. Have we then done all we can? Have 
we then supplied every reasonable want of these children? At 
first glance who would not say, yes? They have come to 
the school lacking a shelter and competent care and control. 
Are not these wants well supplied by the institution? We 
venture to think they are, and still if these children grow up 
in the school, 2 very important something is left out of their 
lives. The children themselves will call your attention to it, 
—of course in a more or less vague and ill-defined way. For 
example, a few years ago when the Primary School was more 
of a permanent home for the children than it is now, one of the 
little inmates was clamorous to be taken away. ** Why, don’t 
you have a pretty good time here? don’t you have a plenty 
to eat, and aren’t you comfortable?” was asked. ‘* Yes, sir,” 
was the non-committal response. ‘+ Well, what is it you 
don’t like here?” A long pause was followed by the simple 
answer, ‘* We has to march.” It is not straining the mean- 
ing of this simple answer to read in it the vital objection to 
institution-life for this or any child. He simply said: ‘Life 
in line in an institution is not what my nature demands. It 
is not a natural life for me to lead.” Every child likes to 
march in line occasionally at school, but his objection was to 
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living in line,—to be marched to the morning wash, to the 
play-yard, to the breakfast-table, to sit mum and eat at the 
stroke of the bell, and so on throughout the whole day, day 
after day, week after week,—in a word, to be marched 
through life to the same step and along the very same path 
with one, two or three hundred others. This little fellow 
felt, and it is an exceptional child who doves not feel, 
that he was being forced into an ill-fitting mould. He missed 
the opportunity that every child under natural conditions at 
home has, to modify and mould his surroundings to fit him- 
self, 7. e., to individualize. This is one of the chief diffi- 
culties which cannot be adequately met in an institution car- 
ing for many children, together. Under the cottage system 
this objection to institution life is modified, but not elimi- 
nated. 

Another great difficulty in institution training is the help- 
less, dependent spirit or habit, which it fosters. Many years 
ago Massachusetts, in advance of other states, enacted that 
dependent children must not be brought up in state alms- 
houses. The State Primary School was then established, and 
the children were transferred to it from their pauper and 
often criminal associates in the almshouse. This was a great 
advance, but in some respects the dependent or almshouse 
sphere still clings to the institution, do what you will; and 
this is true, not particularly of this school, but of all schools 
of a similar scope. 

A child who is permitted to grow up ina large institution 
which is simply a home, and which is supported and supplied 
by a powerful but unseen arm, like the state, city, or town 
authority, cannot fail to feel the demoralizing influences of 
public support. One who passes his childhood in such a 
school is well fitted to pass his life under similar conditions. 
Let him go out into the world and he finds himself hardly 
able to take care of himself. As a matter of fact, a boy who 
has passed his childhood in the institution, is found in point 
of age of self-support to be two years behind one who has 
grown up under the ordinary natural conditions of home-life 
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outside. When you come to think of the reason why this 
should be so, you find that the small and gradually increas- 
ing responsibilities in the bread-winning or other cares of the 
family, the little matters of the every-day life of an indepen- 
dent household, the planning to make ends meet, how the 
food supply is managed, how to deal with the storekeeper, 
and how to deny one’s self in spending,—these are but ex- 
amples of the thousand and one lessons in the A B C of life, 
which are guite outside of the ordinary experience of the in- 
stitution child. You cannot arrange artificial conditions 
within the institution to teach him these same lessons. They 
lack the vital interest of reality. 

The child is dependent when received at the school; we 
must see to it that his training does not fit him to be a de- 
pendent man. He must not always be fed with a spoon. 
Everything must not be prepared for him all his life as most 
things must needs be in a large institution. He must be al- 
lowed and encouraged to learn how to take care of himself. 
The necessity of permitting children actually to take hold 
and help themselves as soon as they show any inclination to 
do so, is recognized in common life. 

Now how can these needs of a homeless child be supplied, 
if not in an institution? Why, the natural way to supply 
the need of the homeless child is to put him into a home,—a 
real one, witha father and mother, and perhaps brothers and 
sisters ; and it has been found entirely practicable and satis- 
factory to all concerned to meet his need in this simple way. 
It is satisfactory to the state, because it is a much less ex- 
pensive way of caring for the children, and because they be- 
come self-supporting members of the community at a much 
earlier age. It is satisfactory to the family in which a child 
is placed, not only because of the personal attachment that 
usually springs up, but also because in a boarding home the 
money paid more than covers all outlay, and in a free home 
the work done by the child is usually more than the equiva- 
lent of his board, lodging, and clothing, including the fifty 
dollars paid him on his eighteenth birthday. And not the 
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least in the estimation of all concerned, is the advantage to 
the child himself, who thus gains a good home with all that 
that means. 

There seems to be no lack of good homes in the farming 
districts of this or neighboring states, where children can 
thus be provided for and grow up with all the advantages of 
the freedom of the average New England farm boy or girl, 
and with none of the unnatural limitations of the institution 
child. The details of placing-out are as follows: The agent 
of the Board of Lunacy and Charity receives an application 
from a farmer for a boy ; this application is either voluntary 
or in answer to the agent’s solicitation. He investigates the 
home to satisfy himself of its fitness, brings a suitable boy 
from the school, and thereafter maintainsa careful watch over 
him by periodical visits to make sure that his ward is well 
treated and is doing well in his new home. Thus the insti- 
tution child is taken outside and shown, by actual example 
and experience, how a self-supporting citizen lives. Next 
comes a neighbor who wants such a boy for his farm, and so 
the applications multiply. In our opinion, the average neg- 
lected child should be kept at the Primary School only long 
enough to be made presentable, and to be fitted to a suitable 
home outside. — If he is small and cannot be expected to be 
of much use about the house or farm for some time to come, 
the State pays board for him fora while, till he may be fairly 
considered self-supporting, but the larger and more capable 
boys need no board from the first. 

Although, as has been stated, no pains are spared to give 
the children in the school as pleasant and wholesome a life as 
possible, yet the desire to be placed out is universal among 
them. The little ones, of course, especially need the indi- 
vidual parental care of the foster family, but the older ones 
are usually anxious to begin the responsibilities of self-sup- 
port and to take their places in the world outside. And just 
here, in this connection, I cannot help citing a passage from 
Charles Kingsley’s ‘* Water-babies.” I suppose that every 
one has read and re-read this most delightful of fairy stories, 
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so brimful of sound sense and suggestion. Little Tom, the 
hero of the tale, is most wisely cared for and brought up by 
the good fairy, Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid. Now hear her wise 
words to just such alittle mortal, as the State Primary School 
has to care for by the hundred every year. ‘*And Mrs. Be- 
donebyasyoudid took little Tom up in her lap, and told him 
how he had been in the nursery long enough, and must go out 
now and see the world, if he ever intended to be a man; and 
how he must go all alone by himself, as every one else that 
ever was born has to go. and see with his own eyes and smell 
with his own nose, and make his own bed and lie in it, and 
burn his own fingers if he put them in the fire.” 

To my mind there is a similarity, nor is it a fanciful one, 
between the old-fashioned didactic methods of instruction in 
the higher education, and the fashion of bringing up children 
in institutions. The didactic method has made way for the 
practical laboratory method, in which the student, under 
supervision, experiments and learns for himself; even his 
failures are instructive. So the institutional method is large- 
ly superseded by the practical placing-out method. The child 
is not taught in an institution about life in the world; he is 
actually taken outside, given the materials, and, under super- 
vision, is encouraged to put them together himself. 

This farm life which the self-supporting child leads in the 
home outside, is not a particularly easy one. He is not cod- 
dled. He is usually treated with a homely justice, and often 
with affection ; but occasionally he must meet hardships and 
even injustices. When the difficulty is of a serious nature, 
the interference of the state agent is in order, but petty an- 
hoyances and grievances are wisely left to adjust themselves. 
The brave way these little fellows shoulder their cares and 
troubles, when thus placed out almost alone in the world, 
and the resulting, seasoning, and strengthening of their moral 
tibre, is in itself a sufficient justification for subjecting them 
to the necessarily greater hardships in the outside world. 

In the case of the reform school boys and girls, we recog- 
nize the same need of a natural family life, and just as soon as 
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they have earned their freedom, they are placed out on pro- 
bation in families, under careful supervision in this same way. 
The reform schools, however, offer such special advantages 
directed to the special needs of the inmates, as has been in- 
dicated, that the process of earning their freedom is purposely 
made a comparatively slow one. 

To summarize :—It is our aim to restore to society, the 
children sent to the Primary and Reform Schools, just as soon 
as they can be so restored with advantage both to themselves 
and to society. In our opinion, in the case of neglected chil- 
dren, in the majority of instances, this restoration is almost 
immediately practicable. The exceptional cases are the 
cripples, the chronic invalids, and the mischievous, who need 





some special preliminary training. In the case of the reform 
school children, this restoration is practicable only after a 
course of training. 

THE CnarkMan :—A remark of the last speaker brought to 
ny mind a visit I made recently to a lad of whom I was 
guardian. He was an orphan ; I had sent him into the country. 
One day he went to the farmer, and said, ** Mr. L., I know 
where I can sell three roosters.” ** You do? What can you 
get for them?” ‘+ Seventy-five cents apiece. And I know 
where I can buy three roosters.” ** You do? What can you 
get them for?” ++ Fifty cents apiece?” The farmer took 
the hint, and said, ‘+ T’ll tell what you can do. T’ll give you 
fifty cents, and you go and get one of these roosters, and sell 
it to one of the men that you say wants to buy a rooster. 
Then come to me, and if you have not succeeded in selling it, 
I'll take it off your hands at fifty cents, so you shall lose 
nothing.” Here was an admirable lesson for the boy in con- 
servative business methods. He bought the first rooster, sold 
it, and reported. He bought and sold the second, and the 
third, and pocketed his profits. 

One might think that all that was needed for that little 
operation was the boy, the farmer, and the roosters. As a 
matter of fact, you had to have that whole rural community, to 
say nothing of the metropolitan market for eggs and poultry. 
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In proceeding to our next subject we leave the farms, and 
journey tothe city. We shall hear next of personal work 
among wayward boys. 


PERSONAL WORK AMONG WAYWARD BOYS. 
BY JOHN B. F. EMERY, 


AGENT FOR SPECIAL WORK OF PROTECTION OF CHILDREN, 


SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, as perhaps some of 
you know, is an organization of men banded together to help 
the suffering and deserving poor. This society is composed, 
for the most part, of men in the humbler stations of life, and 
wherever you find this society established, with a number of 
conferences, there you will find some special work taken up, 
under the charge and protection of «a council which is com- 
posed of the presidents of the various conferences. The 
special work of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in the city 
of Boston, is the careand protection of children, Originally it 

yas intended only to touch those children who came under 
its care in the courts, but as time went on other matters pre- 
sented themselves in regard to the care of children, so that 
now anything relating to the protection or the interests and 
welfare of a child, is within the scope of its operation. — It 
takes care of the infant from the time it is born, of the neg- 
lected child and the wayward boy. Of the latter I shall 
speak more particularly this evening. 

Many of you know that the care and management of way- 
ward boys, and perhaps of boys in general, is a very com- 
plicated matter. If any of you have boys of your own, you 
know that to be true. You think that you have found the 
remedy and are working along on successful lines, and before 
you know it, you find your diagnosis of the case has been en- 
tirely wrong. In view of the number of boys that I have 
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charge of, I cannot and do not pretend to watch them at all 
hours of the day and night, but I do know pretty well what 
they are doing during that time. If a boy is given to me in 
the courts as wayward, and is placed under probation, on my 
return to my office I notify the president of the Conference 
of St. Vincent de Paul, in the district where the boy lives, 
giving him a slip with an exact record of the case, with such 
things as I desire him to take particular notice of. That 
notice is passed to some man of judgment, a member of the 
Conference, who will visit that boy, particularly in the eve- 
ning, to keep an eye on his movements. During the daytime, 
what with the police officer and the school teacher and my- 
self, we can keep the run of him pretty well. Three days 
previous to the end of the probation I receive that same slip 
back again, with such remarks thereon as the visitor may see 
fit to make. This, together with the knowledge that I have 
acquired, and what the teacher of the school and the police 
officer on the route say, gives me a pretty fair chance to 
make a true return when the case comes up for final 
judgment. 

My first point in handling such boys is to study them 
ut home. Frequently I spend an hour or so at the home 
of some particular boy who specially needs it. I look 
around the house, have an eye to the character of the 
father and mother, of the relatives or neighbors who visit 
the place, and their habits and characteristics, and if the 
boy be stubborn or addicted to drinking or stealing, try to 
find out whether he had any ancestors of like character or 
similar habits. I notice the kind of books and papers that 
are laying around the house, and sometimes the very look of 
the father or mother, tells me what kind of home that is, 
and whether or not the boy is to be blamed for his con- 
duct outside. Then I go to the school and ask the teacher 
to give me a faithful account of his doings there from time 
to time. Then the boy comes to my oftice to report on Satur- 
day, as I require him todo. I allow him to give an account 
of himself, and then I ask him certain questions concerning 
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subjects I know about,—as to how he spends his time eve- 
nings and so on,—and see if he answers me truthfully. Some- 
times I find they have not told me the truth, but it never 
happens the second time. That espionage has a goud effect 
in making them tell me the truth. 

I try to find out from the boy about his companions, 
whether they are at work or at school, and what are their 
habits. I have never yet failed to have a boy open his heart 
to me and tell me everything, and that, simply through gen- 
tleness and kindness. And I have had in one year, one 
hundred and forty-four from one court, and one hundred and 
thirty-three the year previous. Even though in court they 
may deny being guilty, afterwards they have always told me 
the truth, knowing that I was to be their friend, and never 
would abuse their confidence. When I have gained their 
confidence, I find out from them just what they read, what 
theatre they like to go to, and so forth. And so, if at some 
time during their probation I want them, I go to this place 
and find them; if they are absent from school, I may find 
them at the dime museum they most incline to. 

The worst enemies I have in trying to reform these boys, 
are the cigarette, the dime museum, and the dime or half-dime 
literature. I had one boy who smoked six or seven bunches 
of cigarettes a day, and I did my best to break him of that 
habit, for he was naturally a good-hearted boy, although he 
had no kind treatment at home. He ‘* bunked out” two 
nights after the first offence he ever committed ; when he got 
home a flat-iron was thrown at his head when he entered the 
door. He came down and told me, and I went home with 
him and arranged things, but the next day there was farther 
trouble and he ‘*bunked out” again. I found out he was 
smoking a good many cigarettes by the stains on his fingers. 
He said his mother sometimes gave him money for dinner, 
and instead he bought cigarettes. I tried to break him of it, 
but by and by he got so that he could not see his way on the 
street. I sent him away and kept him away about six 
months and he has not touched a cigarette since he came back. 
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Then take the matter of dime museums. I aska boy who 
steals, or who ‘‘ breaks and enters,” ‘* Why do you do it? 
You have a pretty good home. And mind you, my boy, it 
isn’t only now that your record tells. By and by, when you 
are the father of a family, you will not want your children to 
know that you have been a criminal.” ‘‘I want to go to the 
dime museum, and I cannot get the money any other way.” 

Then comes the five cent literature. One boy I had be- 
longed to a very good family in the West End. I tried for 
months and months to correct him of his habit of reading 
such trash. But every time I looked in his pocket there 
was that paper, a new number every time. _I found that he 
and his mother had terrible quarrels every day about these 
papers. At last I got him to go to college, and he is now 
doing well. 

When I find that these boys do not do as well as I might 
expect, I do not always care to surrender them to be putin a 
state or city institution. I put them in an institution like 
the House of the Angel Guardian, that they may be taught 
the beginning of a trade. There is a fine printing school 
there; shoemaking, tailoring, etc., are taught; and the dis- 
cipline has a good effect on many of the boys. The girls in 
the House of the Good Shepherd are under the charge of 
sisters who never leave the institution from the time they take 
their vows till they are carried to their graves. Their lives 
are dedicated solely to the care of the girls placed in their 
charge. 

To-day I was surprised at receiving a letter from a young 
man in the State Reformatory at Concord. He says: ‘+ Ihave 
decorated my cell with pictures to remind me that when I 
am pardoned, perhaps I shall have a boarding place or a home 
brighter and better than this. Llowever, Iam determined to 
do hereafter, what you tried so hard to make me do before 
sending me up here.” This was one of the hardest boys in 
Roxbury, the leader of a gang of thieves. I never expected 
that boy to show the slightest repentance, but he has now 
been promoted to the first grade, showing that he must have 
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behaved well. This gives him the privilege of attending the 
debating and musical clubs, and such entertainments as are 
carried on there. 

The work in itself is sometimes very discouraging, as 
everybody connected with it knows. It requires patience, 
and gentleness and kindness must be at the bottom of it. 
There is no greater work, I think, in the world than trying 
to help these boys, and I never yet saw kindness and gentle- 
ness fail. But success does not come in five weeks time, the 
usual period of court probation. Anybody who knows any- 
thing about probation, knows very well that nobody can 
throw off any babit in five weeks. So, at the end of that time, 
ifa case is dropped by the court, we continue it under our 
own private supervision, and satisfactory results follow. 

THe CHarrmMan :—Once in a while it comes over every 
one who has to do with wayward boys, that there are not 
any, and that we must stop talking about ‘‘juvenile criminals,” 
and reserve the title ‘‘ criminal” for adults. 


SPECIAL PUBLIC SCHOOL TRAINING FOR 
PARTIALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 
OF THE BOARD OF CONTROL OF THE STATE HOME AND 


SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The good and wise man for whom this beautiful church is 
named said, ‘* Every soul is great, unspeakably great, and 
every child, therefore, hasa right to the highest development 
of his faculties.” Now if Dr. Channing’s declaration was in 
accordance with the eternal justice, —and I think it was, — 
then we must believe that every child has a right, in the ideal 
justice, to be well born, to be well bred in a good home, to 
be well educated in a good school. But somehow a great 


part of that natural right of every child has been left, in the 
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order of Divine Providence, to society in general to compass. 
Because, as we all know, many children are ill born, they 
are ill bred in their own homes, or left without natural homes, 
and their schooling is imperfectly adapted to their needs. 
Now, in very brief words, I must speak of what society has 
tried to do for the children who do not have this natural right 
secured to them by natural methods. 

In the first place, the children who are hopelessly defee- 
tive,—the idiotic, the deaf-mutes, the blind, the hopelessly 
crippled and diseased, — are being cared for more generously 
and wisely every year in special schools and_ institutions 
suited to each class. The wayward children are more effec- 
tively dealt with each year. The dependent children, first 
cared for in institutions, sre now more and more re-established 
in natural relations through placing-out methods. But there 
is a class of children too little differentiated in the public 
mind from other classes of children, too little studied as a 
particular class, and therefore, since accurate knowledge 
always precedes the wise act, too little cared for according to 
their specific needs. 

I mean the partially defective children, not idiotic, not 
criminally inclined, not hopelessly diseased, but undertoned, 
defective, not up to grade, not capable of keeping up in full 


ants 


step with the average human capacity. These children when 
in institutions are so unattractive as to be the last chosen by 
any one who is intending to adopt a child ; and are those for 
whom it is most difficult to find suitable placement ina private 
family. If by any strange and unusual chance, a rich and 
wise parent has such a defective child, what is done? You 
know very well that no pains are spared to find the excep- 
tional teacher to meet the exceptional need of that exceptional 
child, so that it may be helped to meet life’s demands. But 
of course the child which comes,—as such children usually 
do,—from the home where there is not wisdom and wealth 
and not, perhaps, a clear idea of what the child needs to have 
done for it,—that chi'd, if it have any school relation at all 


outside of an institution, will be found in the public school. 
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There is the despair of the teacher, the child that is left over 
with every passing on to another grade, or pushed on as a dead 
weight. 

Let us turn a moment to the school. What do our public 
schools mean? What do they stand for? They exist, as we 
all agree, for the purpose of saving the state from a dead 
weight of crime and ignorance and degradation. Our fathers, 
when they made their declaration of independence that all 
men were created free and equal, began to try to make that 
declaration a reality by the establishment of schools. The 
little red school-house at the cross roads of the New England 
country places, where the poorest man’s child sat by the 
richest man’s child, and where the little tots began with their 
A B C’s in the same room with the big boys who were learn- 
ing their Latin lesson in preparation for college :—that was, 
indeed, the Magna Charta of our liberties and a sacred 
nursery of true patriotism. The next step in our public 
schools was the systematizing which changed the ungraded 
school to the graded school, on the principle of the greatest 
good of the greatest number by which every detail of school 
management and discipline was, aimed at the needs of the 
average child. Then it began to be seen that the education 
given the masses must be wider in its reach, more effective 
in its operation, than the inherited scholastic ideal of the 
education of the leisure class. And so the next step in our 
public schools was the increased variety in the things taught, 
the introduction of the New Education through Froebel and 
Pestalozzi, the kindergarten, the manual training schools, the 
evening schools, the vacation schools, all the wide range of 
education which is now offered in the hope of enabling every- 
body to get something from the public table of education. 
And then there began to be,—and that is the most recent 
change,—an understanding that the minority in every school 
had rights: not only that the great majority, the average 
children, should be considered, and deferred to in all arrange- 
ments, but that the minority of those above and those below 
the average are to be considered. 
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Now the first step taken in recognizing the rights of the 
minority to a difference in the application of this main princi- 
ple of education was shown in this way: we have now in 
many of our large cities a teacher in each grammar school,— 
called a special teacher or a teacher without grade, according 
to the nomenclature of the city,—who does individual work, 
usually with the bright pupils who want to ‘skip a grade,” 
or with the average pupil who has been held back by sickness. 

Next the morally defective class in public schools is begin- 
ing to be recognized as having rights which the school off- 
cials are bound to respect. The discipline, as well as the 
curriculum, of public schools is arranged to serve the average 
need. Corporal punishments are usually forbidden, and 
methods such as most of us wish pursued with our children, 
are exacted of the teachers. When the child becomes a rebel, 
there is no place for the application of force to reduce the 
rebel to subjection, so he issent home. But we have learned 
that that is often sending the child into a worse moral atmos- 
phere, where its rebellion will not be treated wisely, and 
where it will not receive anything like the proper discipline 
for its return. Sothe school authorities are saying, in many 
towns, ‘‘Let us have separate schools. Whena child does not 
obey the rules of the school, let us send it toa special school 
with discipline specially adapted to its needs.” And they 
have inaugurated special schools, where such a child may be 
led along mentally and pushed along morally and disciplined 
according to his needs. 

Now the next proposition is to do something for the chil- 
dren who do not show their defective natures by rebellion, 
who do not draw attention to themselves on the moral side,— 
to do something for those defective simply on the mental side. 
A very interesting inquiry was made by a joint committee of 
the London Charity Organization Society and the British 
Medical Association to the very end of ascertaining what can 
be done for defective children in the Board Schools. The 
proposition was made to establish ungraded schools where 
simple mental incapacity to keep up with the ranks in the or- 
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dinary schools should be the reason for admission ; and that 
is also already being agitated in this country. I stand here 
tonight to beg that in our America we shall make no distine- 
tion in our school children as related to purely mental defec- 
tiveness. Let us have separate schools for those morally 
defective ; but let us introduce special teachers in the regular 
public schools, not only to help the brighter children to go 
on faster than the average, but to help still more the duller 
children to keep up with the average. What we need as the 
next step in our public education, is to so modify the pro- 
visions which we make in this broad and generous and demo- 
cratic spirit that those who are most needy among the chil- 
dren shall be able to get the thing that they most require 
without being made conspicuous by separation from the 
other children. 

Let us all regard, as sacredly as though indeed it were the 
temple of the Most High, our public schools and their 
interests, all feel that the heart of the charity problem, the 
heart of every social problem, is the welfare and the nurture 
and the education of the children, and the key of all prog- 
ress is in our public schools. There only do the children 
meet as equals, as those who are by and by to make the 
country, one country. There only they learn that the one flag 
is to be reverenced, the one law is to be respected and loved. 
There only they lose distinctions of caste, of nationality, of sect, 
of everything that would keep humanity apart. If we are to 
absorb the varied elements that come to us from the four 
quarters of the world,—absorb them into the true American 
ideal, and live in this republic to justify the high hopes of 
our fathers,—then we must make the most of our public 
schools,— must maintain and develop them in the broadest 
and most enlightend spirit. 

THe Cuairman :—As the hour is late, I shall content myself 
with expressing the hope that this meeting will prove to be a 
stimulus to the study of the child-problem in our New Eng- 
land communities. 








VI, 
PUBLIC RELIEF AND ALMSHOUSES. 


ADDRESS OF JAMES H. LEWIS, CHAIRMAN, 


AGENT OF THE OVERSEERS OF THE POOR, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


It will be agreed that this is one of the most important 
branches of the work considered by this Conference, because 
it affects, in Massachusetts certainly, and presumably in all 
New England, a very large number of people, and involves 
the expenditure of a very large sum of money. It affects 
the moral welfare of all communities and the pocket-book of 
every tax-payer. 

I cannot now state how large is the number of paupers 
throughout New England, but I think it will surprise many 
of you to know how many there are in Massachusetts. 
A day or two since I found in an official report of the pau- 
perism of Massachusetts, that the insane in Massachusetts in- 
creased, in the years from 1865 to 1890, from 1100 to 3600. 
The sane and insane poor in the commonwealth, who were 
fully supported, increased during the same time from 4,500 
to 12,000, and those who were only partially supported in- 
creased from 21,000 to 50,000. The expense of taking care 
of this vast number of people increased from $500,000 in 
1864, to $1,750,000 in 1889. I find that during this same 
period the population of Massachusetts increased but 60 
per cent., and its wealth only 80 per cent., yet the pauper 
population increased 250 per cent. 

That this condition of things is not ancient history, and 
that it has not been much if any improved from 1890 to the 
present time, I will show in just a word. The paupers in 
town and city almshouses for 1892 were 13,627, and the in- 
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sane paupers in the State asylums about 2,800, making a 
pauper population fully supported last year of 16,427. Add 
the vast army of people who received what is called out-door 
relief,—the temporarily poor people, who are aided occasion- 
ally in their own homes, of whom there were last year 45,- 
235,—and the total number of paupers in Massachusetts was 
61,652. In addition to this excessively large number, we 
had the vagrants and tramps who were floating about from 
place to place. I do not know that it is possible to tell how 
many tramps there are in Massachusetts; we have six or 
seven thousand annually in Springfield, and Boston, and the 
larger cities of the commonwealth, undoubtedly have their 
quota. 

It is fair to assume, then, that in Massachusetts in 1892 
there were upward of 62,000 paupers. I find that out-door 
relief in the Commonwealth, as reported, cost the tax-pay- 
ers something like $666,000, that the amount paid for the 
full support of the poor was $1,209,000, and $188,000 for 
administration. So much for the cities and towns. In addi- 
tion to this sum, the commonwealth paid out, through the 
State Board, something less than halfa million dollars. Then, 
if you please, you may go a step further, and estimate the 
amount paid by the benevolent societies of the state for re- 
lief of the poor who are not paupers. It is not practicable 
to go into it in detail, but the sum paid out in supplement- 
ing or preventing official outdoor relief must be in the neigh- 
borhood of a million dollars annually. Thus we have a total 
of from three to three and a half millions of dollars annually 
paid in this state for the direct support and relief of the poor. 

You see that it is of vast importance that those of us who 
are charged with the administration of the laws of the state 
in the relief of the poor, should come together and consult as 
to the best methods, that each may learn something from the 
other, and enable us to do better work in our various cities 
and towns. 
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PUBLIC RELIEF SYSTEM OF MAINE. 


BY CHARLES H. BAKER, SECRETARY OF THE OVER- 
SEERS OF THE POOR, PORTLAND. 


Maine is the largest in area of the New England States, 
containing about thirty thousand square miles and having at 
last census a population of 661,086, an increase of only 362,- 
817 since she assumed the dignity of statehood. Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut have exceeded her in 
growth of population, but she has exceeded Vermont and 
New Hampshire in something the same proportion that she 
has been outstripped by the others. If her increase had been 
in the same ratio as some of the other states, she might 
not have been able to furnish the men of moral and in- 
tellectual strength to enrich other states of our great 
country in all the varied avocations of life. They must al- 
most of necessity come from some of the slower growing 
commonwealths of our land. Notwithstanding she has fur- 
nished statesmen who have represented their adopted states 
in the councils of the nation, even now some of her political 
leaders possess qualities that savor of statesmanship. The 
reason for these amiable traits, is found in the fact that the 
root from whence we sprang, was planted in the virgin soil 
that nears Plymouth Rock by such as came over in the May- 
flower, rather than by such as came in the last Cunarder. 

Notwithstanding all these favorable conditions, the assertion 
of the Great Teacher, «* Ye bave the poor always with you,” 
is as true with us as it was with Palestine when spoken in the 
little village on Mount Olivet; for we have to make provis- 
ion for a class known under the law as paupers. The pau- 
per law of our state gives the following methods by which per- 
sons acquire a pauper settlement; and every town has to 
bear the expense of supporting those in any part of the state 
to whom they are related by these enactments : 

lst. A married woman has the settlement of her husband, 
if he has any within the state; if he has not, her settlement 
in the state is not affected by her marriage. 
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2nd. Legitimate children have the settlement of the father, 
if he has any within the state; if he has not, they have the 
settlement of the mother within it; but they do not have the 
settlement of either acquired after they become of age, and 
have the capacity to acquire one. 

3rd. Illegitimate children have the settlement of their 
mother at the time of their birth, but when the parents of © 
such children born after March 24th, 1864, intermarry, they 
are deemed legitimate, and have the settlement of the father. 

4th and 8th. These relate to the division of towns and 
incorporation of plantations into towns, and need no de- 
tailed mention here. 

5th. A minor who serves as an apprentice in a town for 
four years, and then within one year sets up such trade 
therein, being then of age, has a settlement therein. 

6th. A person twenty-one years of age, having his home 
in a town for five successive years thereafter, without receiv- 
ing pauper supplies, either directly or indirectly, has a set- 
tlement therein. 

7th. A person having his home in a town, March 21st, 
1821, without having received supplies as a pauper within 
one year before that date, acquired a settlement therein. 

In addition to such as have settlement by any of the meth- 
ods mentioned above, each town has to care for such persons 
residing therein as have no settlement within the state, when- 
ever they are in need, and that, too, without any remuner- 
ation from the state; for we have no institutions where such 
persons are supported at the expense of the state, excepting 
in the cases of such persons as by reason of an unsound 
mental condition, are adjudged suitable subjects for con- 
finement in the Insane Hospital, and even then they are at 
the expense, in the first instance, of the municipality from 
whence they are committed, but upon sufficient proof of non- 
settlement the state assumes the burden of their support 
while they remain as patients at the hospital. Every town 
that is obliged to pay for persons committed to the hospital, 
having a settlement therein, gets a reduction of one dollar and 
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fifty cents from the regular price of hoard, and these two ex- 
ceptions constitute the only relief the towns get from the 
state for all persons to whom they are obliged to render 
public aid of any kind whatever. The price of board at the 
hospital is four dollars per week. The net price to the towns 
is two and one half dollars, in addition to which clothing and 
goods destroyed have to be paid for by the towns. 

Under the law as above stated the Overseers of the Poor 
in the several towns, have to supply total or partial relief to 
such as an unsound mental condition, poverty, and misfor- 
tune, compel to an application for public charity ; and I think 
it safe to infer from all the statistics I have been able to ob- 
tain that at least two and one-half per cent. of our present 
population (estimating that at 665,000), makes the number 
of these 16,625 persons. There were in the Insane Hospital, 
at the beginning of the present year, 547, who received the 
state aid, and the balance of their support was paid mostly 
by the towns of their settlements ; 87 weie supported wholly 
by the state, and the remainder, 15,991, be their distress 
great or suuil in degree, had to be relieved by the towns ; 
except such as had no settlement and lived in some of the 
union corporated places, and they were assisted by the nearest 
town and that town was reimbursed by the state. 

The committee have assigned as the subject of my paper 
the Public Relief System of Maine, but it is proper to say 
that no well-established system on any uniform basis exists 
in the state as a whole; but every town provides for its poor 
in a way that seems right unto itself, only that none of them 
are allowed to sell their support by auction. They are al- 
lowed, however, to contract for their support for a year or 
term of years, and many of them make such contracts. In 
seeking to obtain statistics relating to pauperism from the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics in 1887, the first attempt 
to collect anything like vital statistics, he says that of 432 
towns reporting, only 158 had almshouses, and 274 had none. 
All the twenty cities with one, possibly two exceptions have 
them. Two hundred and seventy-four towns and one or two 
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cities may be said to have no well defined system of relief, 
but let out by contract, board in private families, and supply 
from stores, according to their need, such as make applica- 
tion therefor, at the hands of those selected to be the al- 
moners of public charity ; and the methods to be pursued are 
generally decided at the annual town meetings. The re- 
maining cities and towns have a fairly well established sys- 
tem, which they follow from year to year, by sending those 
whom they have to support wholly, to the almshouse ; and 
the homes there provided, in a great majority of instances 
are the best homes the persons so provided for ever knew. 
Those who seek partial relief in sickness or during the win- 
ter are generally provided for at their own homes by giving 
them stated sums per month in such supplies as they need ; 
and applicants fix the sum they need quite as often as it is fixed 
by the officers, and generally get as much in their time of 
need as they ask for. 

The cost of supporting the poor and insane in 1887 (and 
the increase since then has not been large), was $352,138.25, 
a little more than fifty cents per capita of our population at 
that time. The twenty cities in the state had in 1890a popu- 
lation of 195,986, and fifty-seven towns, with a population of 
2000 and over in each, then had 162,125, a total population of 
358,111, which included at least seventy-five per cent. of the 
pauperism of the state, leaving the remaining twenty-five per 
cent. in the other towns then having a population of 302,- 
975. The average cost per capita of the population in the 
twenty cities and fifty-seven towns is about seventy-five cents ; 
so that in the remaining towns the cost per capitais small in- 
deed, and some of them sometimes publish to the world that 
no pauper, doctor, lawyer or minister resides therein. This 
may be evidence of their thrift and good health, but does not 
indicate a very high moral condition; but as an alleviating 
fact against a low plane of morality in these communities 
they generally have the gospel preached to them by clergy- 
men from neighboring towns with which they are connected 
in church relations. If they are always free from the employ- 
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ing of a doctor or lawyer from some other town they should 
be congratulated on their good fortune. The chief reason 
why the first mentioned towns and cities contain so large a 
proportion of our paupers, is that in them is the larger part of 
our foreign population, from whence come most of our pau- 
pers, and nearly all of those who have no settlement in the 
state. The latter class in our state numbers about two thou- 
sand—one-eighth of the paupers outside of the Insane 
Hospital. When Congress shall have the courage to say to 
the ignorance, vice and poverty of the old world, ‘*There is 
no room for you in this fair land,” we shall begin to be more 
homogeneous as a population, our politics will be more 


in harmony with the principles upon which our system of 


government was conceived and erected, and the evils that 
exist and threaten us will be greatly diminished. 

In conclusion, I desire to say something of the system of 
public relief in Portland, and give some statistics of pauper- 
ism there. We insist that all whose support for a longer or 
shorter time is wholly at the public expense shall go to 
the Almshouse. In connection therewith in a separate build- 
ing is the City Hospital, where most of those having acute 
disease of any nature, are glad to go until they recover and 
are discharged. The whole number of inmates in the! house 
last year was two hundred and sixty, remaining a longer or 
shorter time as their condition required. The daily average 

yas ninety-four. The total cost was $9627.07. Average 
cost of each inmate for the year, $37.03. Average cost of 
each inmate per week, $1.97. The hospital is supplied with 
efficient nurses, cook and general servants, and had last year 
for a longer or shorter time, one hundred seventy-nine pa- 
tients, and a daily average of thirty-four. The total cost was: 
$6015.54 ; average cost of each patient for the year, $33.66 ; av- 
erage cost of each patient per week, $3.40. There were in 
the Insane Hospital during the yearan average of twenty-five 
persons—the total cost of whom was $3756.99. 


We pay cash stipends to 31 persons deemed capable of 


spending properly what they receive, having seen better days: 
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than are now their lot, and the sum paid was, $1160.33. We 
had besides 354 families, containing 1146 persons known as 
outside poor, who receive partial relief in fuel, provisions, 
medical attendance and medicines; the total cost of which 
was $5623.05—an average to a family of $16.88. To the 
most of these the only aid rendered, is during the colder 
months, and our plan is to have them apply at the office of 
the Overseers, who meet twice in the week for that purpose. 
We contract for coal for the year, delivered in one-eighth ton 
lots in the warmer, and one-fourth ton lots in the colder 
months, at the residences of the persons applying therefor. 
All supplies of provisions are purchased at wholesale, and 
consist of flour, pork, molasses, beans, tea, sugar, rice, oat- 
meal and crackers, never varying therefrom; the quantity 
given is in proportion to the number of persons in a family, 
a certain amount to each person; and the supplies are de- 
livered at the homes of such as are objects of our aid. 

Included in these are 138 widows, 22 deserted wives, 5 
husbands in prison, 116 had sickness, 34 old and permanent- 
ly disabled men, 18 men without work, 3 had large families, 
and 18 were assisted because of the idleness or intoxication 
of either the husband or wife, and in some cases both, while 
the need of helpless and dependent children made relief a 
stern necessity. 

Of the 354 families constituting our outside poor, only 67 
are natives of this country, while 287 are of foreign birth or 
extraction ; and of the in-door poor the proportion of foreign- 
ers is even larger. In some of our cities such as Biddeford, 
Lewiston, Waterville, Augusta and Westbrook the propor- 
tion of foreign to native, is larger than it is in Portland ; 
and what is true of Portland and cities in Maine is pre- 
eminently true of all the great cities in our Northern and 
Western States. If the proportion of foreign to native pau- 
perism be taken as a standard, with some stretch of imagi- 
nation, (were it not for other conditions that confront us) 
we might conceive our land to be ‘‘ the mountain of the 
Lord’s house,” and congratulate ourselves we were witness- 
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ing the fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘‘It shall be established 
in the top of the mountains and shall be exalted above the 
hills, and all nations shall flow unto it.” 





OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


BY FREEMAN BROWN, 
CLERK OF THE OVERSEERS OF THE POOR, WORCESTER, MASS. 


In discussing the subject of Out-door Relief, what I have 
to say is entirely with reference to the work of the Over- 
seers of the Poor of the cities and towns. 

Out-door relief is a business affair. In its administration 
by public officials at the expense of the public treasury, all 
sentiment should be eliminated and the question should be 
treated solely on a business basis. When so considered it is 
not difficult for an experienced official to detect impostors 
and to select from the applicants for aid those actually in 
distress. 

Indiscriminate giving of public aid is a positive injury to 
the community. It greatly increases the number of depend- 
ents, and as experience shows, a family once pauperized, is 
almost invariably pauperized forever. Pauperism, like 
insanity and the transmission of diseases and traits of char- 
acter, is hereditary as the records of the Overseers of the 
Poor in every city and town in Massachusetts prove. Third 
and fourth generation cases are frequent in the experience of 
these officials. When sentiment is allowed to enter into the 
consideration of this question, then pauperism has a strong 
ally and great injury is done the applicants, because it wipes 
out whatever determination for self-support they may have 
had, and they are made more and more dependent upon those 
who make the brave struggle for independence and achieve 
success. Simply falling into temporary distress is no 
reason why a man should become a pauper. If such persons 
have any force of character they afterwards manage to take 
care of themselves and their families. Unfortunately the 
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dependent class in this country is growing rapidly. The un- 
restricted immigration from foreign countries and especially 
from Europe has brought to us an element in society born 
and bred in pauperism. Though they cannot support them« 
selves, they increase their numbers with each succeeding 
generation and add many fold to those dependent on public 
charity. They live from hand to mouth; they are improvi- 
dent and shiftless, and in a large majority of cases they are 
victims of intemperance. The question is, how shall we 
deal with this element in society? 

Now in giving out-door relief to dependent persons the 
only true method for a public official to adopt and to follow, 
with very rare exceptions, is personal investigation of each 
and every applicant. When a woman applies for coal and 
food and claims that she has six small children at home and 
that her husband has abandoned the family, that he left home 
two months ago and she does not know where he is, go to 
her home and investigate. And in many such cases you will 
find some of the children at work for remunerative wages ; 
the home well furnished, the supply of food and fuel ample, 
and the husband, instead of having abandoned the family, is 
spending his nights at home and his days with the Sons of 
Rest at some public square or park. 

An aged man applied on one occasion for a little food. 
‘¢ Just this once,” he said. <A brief history of his case 
was taken. He represented that he and his wife lived 
alone. They had seven children living but none of 
them were at home. He told a_ plausible story and 
his statements were accepted as true. No investigation 
was made. He was given an order for groceries. The 
following week he applied again and was given food and 
fuel. The way had been opened for him, and for four- 
teen consecutive years, he continued to call for something and 
was never denied. Rain or shine, hot or cold, that old man 
never allowed a week to pass without aid from the city. His 
entire coal supply for those fourteen years was furnished at 
the public expense. At last there came a change in the ex- 
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ecutive officer of the Overseers of the Poor. The new official 
ascertained that the old man who for fourteen years had been 
receiving something without being questioned, was not living 
alone with his wife. Nor had he ever lived alone with her 
during the time he had been aided. It was found there were 
eight persons in the family, none of whom, with the excep- 
tion of an illegitimate grandchild, was less than thirty years 
of age. For many years it had been one of the most 
notorious families in the city. When these facts were ascer- 
tained all aid by the Overseers of the Poor ceased. There 
was a howl of indignation in certain quarters, and well mean- 
ing men and women, deeply imbued with sentiment, but who 
knowing absolutely nothing of the facts, protested against the 
action of the Overseers and appealed to them to aid again the 
old man and his wife. But the facts could not be controver 

ted and the action of the Overseers was not reconsidered. 
More than $2,000 had been given that unworthy and notorious 
family. When the city supply of groceries and coal was 
shut off the family supported itself. There has since been no 
hardship nor distress. The trouble in this case was lack of in- 
vestigation when the old man first applied for aid. Had the 
facts been known the city would have saved the $2,000 and 
the family would not have been pauperized. It is safe to 
assume that in the near future some one or more of the seven 
adult members of the family will be applicants for public 
charity. 

Cases of similar character with some more or less striking 
feature might be cited by the score. Old cases, about which 
we think we know every point, may on re-examination 
develop new facts so as to change their phase and require new 
treatment. All of which goes to show that to administer the 
department of out-door relief efficiently, economically, and 
honestly, having always in mind the best interests of the 
public and the welfare of the applicants for aid, the official 
must conduct the work on a business basis and know with 
whom he is dealing. 

As a rule, the Overseers of the Poor in Massachusetts give 
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outside aid too liberally. Their generosity is abused by 
unworthy applicants and frauds twenty-five times where 
they make one mistak> by refusing a:dtoa really worthy 
person. We give too much rather than not enough. There 
are towns in this state where Overseers of the Poor put a 
premium on pauperism by giving practically full support out- 
side their almshouse, to some families, paying house rent, 
providing clothing, medical attendance, food and fuel. Some 
of these town-supported families live better than families 
that are self-supporting. Excessive outside aid to a 
family is not only a great injury to those receiving it, 
but it is demoralizing to the neighboring families, the heads 
of which soon become cognizant of the fact that on applica- 
tion they too may be supported at public expense. The 
larger the amount of aid given, the more dependent becomes 
the recipient. A limited amount of assistance reminds the 
receiver that it is given to help him over a hard place and 
is not intended to mean full support. He therefore renews 
his efforts to support himself and family. Given their choice 
of the almshouse or taking care of themselves, the applicants 
tor out-door relief will almost invariably find a way to keep 
out of the public institution. 

House rents ought never to be paid at public exepnse. 
Inability to provide shelter is conclusive proof that a family 
has reached the level of permanent dependence upon public 
charity ; and the best interests of society will be subserved 
by providing for it in the almshouse. In the city of 
Worcester the rule of not paying house rent under any 
circumstances, is rigidly enforced. No hardship resulting 
from the rule is known to the Overseers of the Poor. So 
well is the rule understood by the dependent class that appli- 
cation for house rent is rarely ever made, and the city is 
saved annually a large sum of money. 

Tramps, whether of the highway and night-freight-train 
sort, or the dead-beats who claim to be connected with some 
Young Men’s Christian Association or other organization, 
belong to a class of society outlaws who have no valid claim 
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on out-door relief funds. No class of dependents is more 
sensitive to the rules of the Overseers of the Poor than 
tramps. They know which towns and cities to visit and 
which to pass by. Send a single tramp to the state alms- 
house at Tewksbury paying his transportation, and within a 
few hours several of his kind will apply for assistance 
of some sort. Refuse all such applicants any kind of aid and 
the number applying will be small. 

From personal observation I am of the opinion that out- 
door relief should be restricted to the lowest possible limit 
with the ultimate purpose of discontinuing it altogether. If 
the ‘*no rent rule” 
enforce ‘‘no coal” and ‘*no food” rules. In fact we have in 
Worcester a rule not to furnish coal between May and October, 
and no hardship results. Let it be understood by the 
dependent class that they must workout their own support or 
go to the almshouse. When this ultimatum is offered they 
will not go to the almshouse in large numbers. 

In an emergency such as has existed in the past four 
months and which the business outlook foretells will exist for 
several months to come, temporary provision may be made 
for out-door relief. When the emergency ceases then out- 
side aid should cease. 


can be successfully enforced why not 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Lewis.— We have shining examples of the advance 
of thought in reference to this question of out-door relief. 
Perhaps the most notable example of successful work in that 
line is found in the neighboring town of Brookline. We 
have with us today Mrs. Codman, who is and has been for a 
long time closely associated with that work, and to whose 
efforts I think, is very largely due the present condition 
of things. 

Mrs. James M. Copman, of Brookline. 





The story of the 


work done in Brookline has been so fully told in a paper 
prepared for the Conference of Charities four years ago, and 
again in a pamphlet prepared by Mr. Joseph Lee for 
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the World’s Fair, that I have very little to add. We are 
going on with the work exactly on the same plan pursued for 
the last ten years. We pay no rent, we give no fuel, and we 
relieve no able bodied man. When I first began work, as an 
Overseer of the Poor, fourteen years ago, the town had no 
almshouse, and the appropriation for out-door relief was 
$9000. The amount spent last year was $1800, and the popu- 
lation has nearly doubled, amounting now to over 12,000. 
There is no suffering in the town, no begging, and there are 


> 


no very poor persons. We are perhaps fortunate in having 
no factories, but we have a large laboring population, men 
who earn $1.50 or $1.75 a day, and who are often without 
work in the winter months. These form about a third of the 
population of the town, and this proportion is about the 
same as it was ten years ago; the rapid growth and many 
public improvements having brought many new workers. 

The great reduction of out-door relief is, in my opinion, 
owing wholly to the building of the almshouse, and the oppor- 
tunity this gives us of refusing aid to unworthy or undeserv- 
ing applicants. Men ure given ‘their chvice between the 
almshouse or nothing, and invariably decline the former, 
We have never, for any length of time, had more than five or 
six in our almshouse, and while the expense for this small 
number, amounting last year to $1700, seems large, the moral 
result fully compensates us. 

I would not be understood to be in favor of giving up all 
out-door relief. There are cases when great hardship would 
result {rom such a course, but I would reduce it to its lowest 
possible limit, and keep it under careful and constant super- 
vision. The three classes who secure it in Brookline are old 
women, whose rent can be paid by family or friends, and 
who would be unhappy in an institution, young children, 
orphans or deserted, who are always placed in families, and 
deserving widows with young children. By giving partial 
support to this last class we avoid breaking up the family, 
und help to tide over the hard time till the children are able 
to earn something; while, by having it clearly understood 
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that the town help is only temporary, we encourage these 
women to give it up at the earliest possible moment. In the 
last ten years I have known at least a dozen cases that have 
become practically self-supporting. 

I shall add that I have been constantly familiar with the 
condition of the various families formerly aided by the town and 
cut off after the building of the almshouse, and also that we 
have no private charitable association except the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul. The few native poor are cared for by 
their respective churches. 

Mr. Bens. Perrer, Secretary, Overseers of the Poor, Bos- 
ton, Mass.—In Boston we have endeavored to keep down the 
amount given for outdoor relief as far as possible, and only 
give iton careful investigation. Every applicant to the Board 
is visited, and must tell as far as he can, everything with regard 
to his condition bearing on the question of relief. The gro- 
ceries which are given, are supplied from a store where we 
purchase the goods at wholesale, and are given the poor the 
benefit of the increased amount obtained. 

We give fuel only from November to May. Many fami- 
lies have children who are able to pick up fuel where houses 
are being built, or they can buy enough to cook their summer 
meals at slight expense. 

The labor test is a very important thing, or it seems so to 
the Overseers of Boston, and in 1879 they established the 
Wayfarer’ Lodge on Hawkins Street. There, every adult 
male, who applies for assistance, if he is able to work, is 
obliged to work a certain number of days for the help he 
gets. The first year it was established, twenty-five per cent. 
of the families having able-bodied male members, who ap- 
plied for aid, got nothing, because the man of the family was 
not willing to work. These men finding they could get 
nothing without work, went elsewhere, preferring if obliged 
to work, to get cash for it rather than the fuel and groceries 
which the Overseers give. 

The Lodge for Wayfarers was established principally 
because the city was over-run with tramps. The police 
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stations lodged from two to six hundred a nizht. The men 
were allowed a hard board to sleep on and nothing to eat, 
yet the station houses were crowded throughout the year 
except for a part of the summer when it was comfortable to 
sleep out-of-doors. The result within a month after the 
Lodge was established was to reduce the number from six 
hundred to one hundred; we have never had, since the 
Lodge was opened, as many as the smallest number formerly 
lodged at the stations. The city was then over-run with 
tramps in the day time. They went to private houses to get 
meals. They now have a good cot to sleep on, a good bath 
and a good meal, but the labor test has made a great reduc- 
tion in number. 

Mr. Brown said a great deal of poverty was caused by in- 
temperance. There is no doubt that is true, but it is also a 
fact that poverty very often causes intemperance. Men who 
have large families to care for get disheartened when unable 
to provide them with food, and naturally take to drink to 
drown their sorrow. 

Outdoor relief is one of the most important subjects which 
can be considered. Other cities have adopted systems 
which they think satisfactory, but from what I have seen 
of them I cannot think Boston would derive any improve- 
ment from a change. I think the combination of public and 
private relief, with full co-operation, is the best system that 
exists in the country, notwithstanding the feeling in Brooklyn 
and in Philadelphia that they have the best. In both those 
cities, I understand, public relief was given up, not because 
they thought it bad in itself but because of the dishonesty in 
its administration. I was told several years ago in these 
cities that they could not get people to carry on the work of 
public relief who would be honest. Iam glad to say I do 
not believe that such,a condition exists anywhere in Massa- 
chusetts. 

D. W. Porrer, Bangor, Me.— On receiving an applica- 
tion, we furnish aid at once, if we are satisfied it is not 
a case of fraud, then investigate it in all its bearings, 
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being governed by the information we receive. If it 
is a family that has come into the city within a year, 
the question is: Shall we help them here or ship them back 
from whence they came? If, in our judgment, the assist- 
ance required is but temporary, it is furnished,—in amount 
according to the degree of distress we find them in. A 
large number of the destitute in our city, are those who have 
come from the Provinces and Prince Edward’s Island, and 
must be assisted through the first winter and then, if they 
cannot support themselves, they are returned across the 
line. 

In furnishing aid to those having pauper settlement in our 
city, the question arises: Shall we help them in their 
homes, or shall we take them to our almshouse? This is 
a serious question and requires grave consideration. Our 
practice is, if they can take care of themselves through the 
summer, to furnish aid through the winter to an amount not 
to exceed one dollar per week for each person in the family. 
The average amount so furnished will not exceed fifty cents 
per week. 

When we take a family to the almshouse, it is because 
the parents are unable, through indolence or dissipation, to 
properly care for their children; and to save them from a 
life of sin, we find homes for the children or place them in 
the Children’s Home, as we do not keep children in our 
almshouse longer than it is possible to find proper places 
for them. 

After many years’ experience in furnishing aid to those 
calling for pauper help, I am satisfied that it is too easily 
obtained, and given without proper discrimination in re- 
gard to the quantity and quality of such supplies and the 
circumstances which make aid necessary. In a_ large 
majority of cases, dissipation and wastefulness of what they 
do earn, makes and keeps them paupers, and they know that 
when their earnings are gone they can receive help from the 
city. The more liberal you are in relieving this class, the 
harder you find it to compel them to support themselves. 
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I believe justice to the community that is obliged to support 
them, requires that they be kept on short commons, and 
made to work for what they get when it is possible to find 
something for them to do. 

Every city and town has a few deserving poor, who, on 
account of misfortunes beyond their control, are obliged to 
depend on public charity for subsistence. To such it is a 
pleasure to give. 

Pror. McCoox.—I know of a case which parallels that 
of Brookline in one respect,— namely, in the reduction 
in the amount,— and which goes far beyond it, so far as any 
statement thus far had been given, with respect to the term 
in which this change was accomplished. That is the town 
of Hartford. 

In Brookline there seems to have been a falling off of 
four-fifths of the total cost in fourteen years. In Hartford 
there was a falling off of five-sevenths inside two years. It is 
my conviction that there had been no dishonesty whatever in 
the administration of the alms before. For out-door alms the 
town had been spending about forty-eight thousand dollars 
a year; it dropped off within two years to between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand dollars a year; and this last year it has 
improved a thousand dollars on that. What makes the 
point of the story more striking is this: there has been 
absolutely no change in the administrators. The first select- 
man and the clerk of the Board have remained there con- 
tinuously. 

What did it? It is a change in the system. It is not 
because out-door alms was given up, but because the money 
had been squandered before. 

One small illustration: — 

The town of Hartford had been burying at public expense 
one in five of all persons who died in the town. How was 
this worked? The undertaker, when called in, suggested in 
his insinuating way, ‘*Why not get a town order for burial ?” 
Well, sure enough, why not? There would be neither 
trouble nor humiliation to the individual. The undertaker 
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himself would go to the selectmen, and draw the order. 
And this would simply be a credit of thirteen dollars on the 
bill. I personally examined some fifteen of the bills and 
found that these pauper burials so-called had involved 
embalming of the body in many instances, rosewood coffins, 
hacks and all the ordinary charges, with a credit as stated. 
But there has now been a falling off until, this last year, the 
total expense for pauper burial was about two hundred and 
fifty dollars. It is not because the population of the 
town has changed, but, because the system has changed. 

And so with respect to a thousand and one different 
things, the principle upon which alms were bestowed has 
been revised. And the change is particularly noticeable 
in this matter of out-door alms. It was the opinion of the 
committee, which the town appointed to inquire into the 
whole matter, that the expense for out-door alms ought to be 
brought as rapidly as possible to the vanishing point, and 
should presently disappear. The vanishing point has not 
been reached, but you have seen thai five-sevenths of the way 
has been covered, and I trust it will all be covered presently. 
The law of the state of Connecticut provides most definitely 
that permanent support shall be given in almhouses. 
That had been all but ignored; support had been given for 
twenty or thirty years, for instance, to widows who had 
started out with families of little children. These families 
had been aided till some of the babies were thirty-eight years 
old. The law of the state, which is a law of decency and 
Christianity, that children shall support their parents and 
parents their children, was largely ignored or overlooked, 
and in many different ways the principles that regulated 
alms giving wereas bad as could well be, even with excellent 
laws and with an excellent system of book-keeping and with 
honest officials, as I believe, at the head of the department. 

Mr. Hrram McGuavr iin, of Watertown.—The prevailing 
thought running through all the discussion has been to get 
this outside aid down just as low as you can. No one stands 
up and tries to head off that movement; so it seemed to me I 
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wanted to give my five minutes to asking you to think 
for a moment what you are doing. Mr. Pettee says that 
in certain months of the year the children can gather refuse 
from the street. But in outlying towns the carpenters use 
that refuse. Suppose the case of a widow with five children, 
and I stop giving her coal; inside of a month comes a com- 
plaint that these children are stealing. What did Mr. Birt- 
well talk about last night but trying to bring up these chil- 
dren with the idea that integrity is the first and main virtue 
of achild? We refuse to give this widow and her children 
coal and she sends out the little boy or girl to pick it up. 
How can twenty families in a little town of six or seven thou- 
sand people pick up wood enough without stealing? While 
I would not fora moment have you think I am not as willing 
as any of you to keep down these expenses, yet that is not 
the only thing. 

Now about rent. Everybody says, ‘* We will not pay rent.’ 
I say so too, and yet there comes a time when you cannot lay 
down a rule for all the cases that come to you. Since this 
meeting has been in session I have been called out to see a 
woman who has come into one of the homes here in Newton 
asking for assistance. She says the almoner of the town she 
comes from hesitates to help her, and so do we hesitate, 
because she does not make good use of her money. I think 
this is a legitimate case to pay rent; I can pay her rent to 
her landlord and she cannot take that money and spend it for 
beer. I can say, ‘¢I will pay your rent and you must take 
care of your family outside of that.” The rent amounts to 
very little in comparison with what I might have to give her 


> 


in some ther way. 

Dr. Cuas. P. Purnam, of Boston.—The question has been 
asked whether there are any poor in Brookline. Every one 
who knows anything about the town knows that there are 
plenty of poor people there. The problem which the town 
claims to have solved is whether poor people, if they are 
not sick, or old, or widows with children, cannot take care 
of themselves more generally, and whether, if they cannot, 
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it is not better that a few should go to the almshouse than 
that a larger number should be demoralized, as some people 
think, by the giving of public out-door relief. 

One gentleman has said that Brookline is a very favorable 
place because there is a great deal of work going on. I 
should like to ask whether that is not the very thing that will 
attract poor people to a town. 

Another gentleman spoke of the well known dishonest use 
of a part of the out-door relief in Brooklyn, N. Y., as com- 
plicating the question of giving up out-door relief there. No, 
doubt this is true; but a part of the fund was given to the 
poor and not stolen, and what wax the result of giving up 
this part? To all appearance fewer calls were made on the 
other charitable institutions than had been made before. Even 
those who took the most favorable view of what was likely 
to happen were agreeably disappointed. And I think the 
same may be said with regard to Philadelphia. 


THE ALMHOUSES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY CHARLES E. WOODBURY, M. D., 


INSPECTOR OF INSTITUTIONS, STATE BOARD OF LUNACY 
AND CHARITY. 


There are 352 cities and towns in Massachusetts, of which- | 


215 have almshouses, 12 have combined in 3 groups of 2 
each, and one of 6, and 129 have no almshouses. The 
poor of these latter are supported in various ways. A 
portion are in state institutions, both sane and insane, and 
the remainder, by no means a small one, are boarded out in 
private families. The number of all classes supported in 
almshouses April 1, 1892, was 4,715; sane, 3,6U8; insane, 
782; idiotic, 325; total defective, 1,107, or 23 per cent. of 
the whole. 
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The almhouses of the state, where the great majority of 
the paupers are placed, are visited each year, one or more 
times as the occasion demands, by agents of the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity, who make a thorough inspection of 
the buildings or of the private families wherein the paupers 
are placed. This inspection is uniform, and is as complete 
as possible. For two years past I have been using « printed 
form of questions ; in this way we try to get all the informa- 
tion desired. It is then summarized, tabulated and published 
by the Bourd of Lunacy and Charity in its annual report. 
The condition of these places is briefly criticised, and no 
favoritism shown. ‘The attention of Overseers of Poor is 
salled to the almhouses which are too glaringly unfit, and to 
inmates who need other and different care than they are 
receiving, with such recommendations as seem necessary. 

Almhouses may be classed like many other things, as 
good, bad, and indifferent ; many good, more that are bad, 
and still more indifferent,—of a class neither wholly good 
nor bad. A few of our larger cities have excellent almshouses, 
models of their kind, notably Springfield, Worcester and 
Salem, also some smaller cities and towns, — Brockton, 
Waltham, Newburyport, Lancaster and others, although 
these last lack separate departments for the insane. 

As found in Massachusetts I think I may add another 
class, which I will term best or most complete; these 
maintain a separate department for the mentally defective, 
with attendants trained in their care and supervision; they 
have a complete separation of the sexes, no children under 
four years of age, and no place in which criminals are 
detained for longer or shorter periods. One of these has 
an infirmary where acute and bed-ridden cases are placed, 
entirely removed from the other inmates, where they have 
excellent care and the regular attendance of a skilled 
physician. One other almshouse also has a detached in- 
firmary building. 

What we may term ‘* good” almshouses present an 
attractive, comfortable and clean house, complete separation 
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of the sexes, good and sufficient bathing facilities and 
sanitary appliances; are careful not to retain children as 
inmates, and have the attendance of a good physician upon 
call. 

The ‘indifferent ” almshouses, and there are, as I have 
stated, many of them, have a fairly comfortable house, 
sufficient food and clothing, but the sane, insane, idiots and 
children mingle in common; sexes partly separated in the 
day, and only entirely at night. 

The ‘* bad” include a too large number in which the house 
may be and generally is an old farmhouse, badly out of repair, 
the interior cheerless, uncomfortable, and untidy, the 
matron more or less efficient and struggling along with 
but little assistance, often none but that of an inmate, 
because the town will not, and she cannot afford to provide 
sufficient help. There is no separation of the sexes except 
at night, and none of the sane from the mentally defective, 
no bathing facilities, and the house is generally located on 
an unproductive farm, on a by-road. One is reminded with 
painful vividness of Carleton’s poem, ‘* Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse.” 

The conditions which give rise to the indifferent and bad 
almshouses are generally the result of ignorance on the part 
of the town authorities or a wrong idea of economy ; some- 
times, I must say, may also be added indifference. The 
picture is, however, not all dark. There has been a notable 
improvement throughout the state in the last few years, new 
houses are being built, and better conditions realized. In 
the large towns there is no excuse for any such condition of 
affairs as I have cited. Public opinion should be above it, 
and compel a change, and I am glad to say that the tide is 
turning. In many of the smaller towns the support of 
paupers is a great burden, and they get all that the town can 
really afford. 

The custom which still prevails in some towns of selling 
the care of paupers to the lowest bidder cannot be too 
strongly condemned. It enslaves the feeble and unfortunate 
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and leads to the abuse of the mentally defective, and is 
degrading to all concerned. To a pauper in whom any 
sense of feeling remains, whose misfortune has been un- 
avoidable, it cuts deep; to onlookers, especially children 
with unformed judgments, it begets an unsympathetic dis- 
position which develops anything but a desirable man. 

The law of discharge permits trustees of lunatic hospitals 
to discharge to place of settlement, as determined by the 
judge at the time of commitment, such patients as are not 
susceptible of improvement, and can be suitably managed at 
home or in the places to which they may be sent, and in this 
way insane persons are removed to almshouses, on the part 
of the town or city to save expense, or on that of the hospital 
to obtain room for acute cases. Towns are generally slow 
to remove very troublesome cases, knowing their lack of 
facilities for the care of such, yet many cases of insane are 
removed who are so violent at times as to require restraint 
and seclusion. It will not be maintained by anyone that 
such cases can receive the same care as in the hospital. If 
violent, their freedom must be restricted for safety’s sake, 
and ill-health, much discomfort, and unhappiness results. 
They are deprived of the regular attendance of physicians 
skilled in the treatment of such cases, and drag out an 
existence until death relieves them of the world and it of 
them. Could we relieve the town entirely of the support 
of the mentally defective,— I will not say insane alone, as 
many of the idiotic and epileptic classes are much more diffi- 
cult to care for than insane,—a heavy burden would be 
lifted from their shoulders. 

The evils of a mixed almshouse system are almost un- 
limited. We may and do have fortunately comparatively 
few almshouses in which all the evils are met, such as sane, 
insane, idiotic, mothers with young children, children from 
four to fourteen years of age, petty criminals, all in one 
insti ution, breathing the same air, and subject more or less 
to one another’s influence. What better nursery can there 
be for crime and pauperism than such an atmosphere? 
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Whatever good there may be inherent in a child is here 
dwarfed, and what evil there may be is increased in like 
proportion. Such agrouping of diverse elements is done by 
cities and towns to save expense, as they term it. Such 
economy cannot be too severely condemned. It is a 
‘* penny wise, pound foolish”principle ; for children and those 
who are commencing in crime, instead of being reclaimed 
and brought under better influences, are still more deeply 
steeped in crime, they lose all sense of true manhood and 
womanhood, and only live to swell the numbers in alms- 
houses and prisons. 

Previous to the last legislature a law was in existence 
compelling cities only, to place out in families all pauper 
children in their charge who were over four years of age. 
This left a large number of children in town almshouses 
subject to the evil influences which so often surround 
them in such places. The last legislature, recognizing this 
fact, passed a law making it compulsory on the part of 
Overseers of Poor of all cities and towns to place out every 
pauper child in their charge over four years of age in some 
respectable family or asylum, etc. It has been the custom 
of the Board of Lunacy and Charity to take note of all 
children found in almhouses ; and this year, in addition to 
its former practice, a committee of the Board has taken 
active measures in this matter, and obtained replies from 
every city and town in the state, giving the number and ages 
of pauper children in their charge. Their attention was 
called to the law recently enacted, and its fulfilment re- 
guested. The replies to these questions have been ready 
and quite complete, and the Overseers of the Poor have 
almost without exception, heartily engaged in carrying out 
the law. The importance of this law cannnot well be over- 
estimated. To those of you who have the good of children 
ut heart, and have been engaged more or less in the work of 
child-saving and the reduction of crime and pauperism, this 
will be readily apparent. While there are many paupers, 
us I have previously noted, whose condition is due entirely 
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to a force of circumstances which they have been unable to 
control, yet a large majority of our paupers are not thus 
created, but are rather the product of what I will term the 
crime of pauperism. 

After this glance at the present status of almshouses, of 
inmates, and of those likely to become inmates, naturally 
comes the question, What can be done to better this con- 
dition of things? Iam most decidedly of the opinion that 
no almshouse should retain mentally defective inmates with- 
out a building maintained solely for their use, with every 
safeguard thrown around, and all the appliances that modern 
ideas of humanity can furnish,—good attendants, a whole- 
some, well regulated diet, sunny and attractive rooms, and 
the regular oversight of a physician. Let small towns that 
are unable to do this alone, unite and provide such; or, 
what is perhaps a more feasible plan, and one that I have 
had in mind for a long time, let the commonwealth assume 
the care of all paupers mentally defective, and place them 
in asylums where all the conditions I have enumerated will 
be realized. Enact a law making it compulsory upon all 
towns and cities to provide some place other than its alms- 
house for a place of detention for criminals; their presence 
in such a place is deadly to good morals, a cancerous spot 
needing the knife of a stringent law for its removal. Clothe 
the Board of Lunacy and Charity with authority to assume 
charge of such paupers as may be placed in families where 
they receive improper care, and to provide for such suitable 
homes at the expense of their respective towns. 

Around the other and greater class of inmates let the lines 
be drawn more closely. Make our almshouses solely a home 
for those unable to do any work. Provide work for those 
who are unemployed and consequently go to the almshouses, 
and compel them to work and earn a living. Above all, 
watch the rising generation, teach them the dignity, and let 
them realize the self-respect that comes from honest labor, 
so that our almshouses shall contain only those whom itis an 
honor for a town to support. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Cuarves W. BirtwE_u.— In New England there are 
between 1450 and 1500 cities and towns. I suppose the 
average number of Overseers of the Poor for a town or city 
may be three. That makes over four thousand people who 
have the management of out-door relief and almshouses. 
How many women are there among the four thousand? I 
know of four in Massachusetts. Why are there not more? 
Is there something in the duties of an overseer of the poor 
that appeals peculiarly to the masculine nature, or does mere 
custom rule in this matter? Or are competent women not to 
be found for the position? As for the four I refer to, I do 
not want women to be more efficient. 

There is a special reason in Massachusetts why women 
should be appointed overseers of the poor,—this very law 
Dr. Woodbury has referred to, extending to towns the pre- 
vious legislation against the retention of children in alms- 
houses. 

Mr. Lewis.—I do not think there can be two opinions 
about the desirability of carrying out this suggestion. 

Mrs. Auice N. Lincotn, of Boston.— Two things have 
impressed me in the almshouses of Massachusetts ; first, 
that the state almshouses are much better than the alms- 
houses of the city of Boston,—I do not know about those of 
any other city. Second, that our paupers should he classi- 
jied and occupied. These were the first things I asked of 
the people who have our public institutions in charge. It 
seemed to me a great injustice, that paupers who were sent to 
the almshouse simply because they were ill and unfortunate, 
should be put with paupers who were such because they were 
vicious and idle. What first interested me in the paupers 
was that some of my tenants became paupers. 

And I want to put in a parenthesis here, and say that in 
the matter of paying rent, I think in no case should rent be 
paid as out-side relief. I stand here representing a company 


which owns seventy-six tenement-houses. We have in those 
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houses several hundred families, and not a single family in 
any one of those houses is having its rent paid by the city. 
I do not mean to say that in times of distress, individ- 
uals should not aid honest families in paying their rent ; 
but that the city should ever assume the rent seems to 
me entirely wrong. 

To return to the question of in-door relief. I hope we 
shall reach the point here in Massachusetts, of feeling that 
the city poor must be taken care of more as the state poor 
are cared for. I do not know how that is to be reached, but 
I feel that the place where we can begin, is by seeing that an 
honest, respectable working person who becomes ill and un- 
fortunate, is not classed with an idle and vicious person. In 
the city of Berlin, I am told, they make an entire distinction 
between these two classes, and the unfortunate poor are cared 
for as if ina City Hospital. Here, toa person dismissed from 
the city hospital as incurable, and sent down to Long Island, 
the change is so great it can hardly be realized by one who 
has not seen it face to face. On the other hand, in Berlin 
the vicious and idle poor are made to work, or are sent to 
labor colonies, where work is required of them. In the city 
of Boston the only thing that can be done to a pauper who 
refuses to work, is to discharge him. 

Mr. Sansorn.— Dr. Woodbury proposes to exclude fron» 
almshouses all but a certain small class, and it seems to me: 
that would throw on the overseers of the poor, if carried 
out, the duty of out-door relief to a much greater extent 
than now exists. 

I think we are apt to lose sight of the fact that public 
charity, so called, is largely a matter of restraint. Restraint 
must be practised on a large class of the poor somewhere. 
It may be in an almshouse, it may be in a prison, it may be 
in an insane asylum, but it is absolutely indispensable 
in many cases. When it is not indispensable, the whole ex- 
perience of the human race shows that the relief of the poor, 
should be by removing them as slightly as possible from the 
circumstances in which they have formerly lived. When 
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I began to investigate this subject thirty years ago, I fell 
readily into the views of the English economists, since taken 
up largely in this country, that the almshouse test must 
be rigidly applied. But I have learned that no such hard 
and fast rule can be laid down. And the reason why the 
Overseers of the Poor are given such large discretion, is that 
every case of relief must be treated on its own merits. If 
you lay down a rule that no rent shall be paid, it will 
probably not be twelve months before you are called upon 
to violate that rule. Suppose you have a family stricken 
with sudden epidemic illness, in a small town. Would it 
not be better for the overseers of that town to pay the rent 
of that widow and her children than to send them into the 
almshouse to infect the rest of the inmates? 

Mrs. Lincotn.—Let the landlord wait for his rent till the 
sickness is over. I have waited for a year, and had my rent 
paid. 

Mr. Sansorn.—I fear all landlords are not so merciful as 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

I want to call your attention also to the fact that nearly all 
the reforms advocated in this conference,—in putting crim- 
inals on probation, placing children in families, pensioning 
widows, etc.,— are in the direction of out-door relief. And 
my belief is that, while the abuses of out-door relief should 
be removed, and will to some extent be removed, yet the 
system itself is founded on the dictates of common sense. 
In Brookline, where the effort was made to abolish out-door 
relief, it is at the present moment more costly than in-door 
relief. Ina long series of years it will usually be found that 
the two methods are mutual and indispensable. 

Mr. Lewis. — We who represent Overseers of the Poor 
come here to learn so as to put into practice newer and 
better methods in our every-day work. I see there are a good 
many here today who are officially connected with this work, 
and I trust that the result of this discussion will be to keep 
Massachusetts, where she has always been, in the front. 
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MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE. 


FIRST SESSION. —TUESDAY AFTERNOON, OCT. 24, 1893. 


The New England Conference of Charities, Correction, and Philan- 
thropy met in the Channing Church, Newton, Mass., Tuesday afternoon, 
October 24, 1893. Rev. William A. Lamb of Newtonville presided, 
and about 120 were present. 

After the singing of a hymn, Rev. G. W. Shinn, D.D., of Newton, 
read from Matt. xxv, and offered prayer. The President of the Con- 
ference then made the opening address (p. 388), and John A. Fenno, 
Mayor of Newton, made an address of welcome. (p.390). 

The following rules of procedure were presented by Rev. J. M. 
Pullman, D.D., and were unanimously adopted, without discussion. 
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RULES OF PROCEDURE 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES, CORREC- 
TION, AND PHILANTHROPY. 


PREAMBLE. 


The object of the New England Conference of Charities, Correction, and 
Philanthropy is to gather together people interested in all kinds of 
charitable, reformatory, and philanthropic work, public and private, 
that they may learn from each other new and improved methods, 
exchange opinions, measure the results they have attained by those 
attained by others, and give to each other the fruits of their experience. 
It does not formulate platforms. 


I. MEMBERSHIP. 


The Membership of a Conference shall include : 

a All past officers of the Conference who have served more than 
one year. 

6 Members and officers of State Boards of Charities or boards of 
kindred functions. 

c Members of Boards of Management, and officers of public and 
private charitable, correctional and philanthropic institutions. 

dad Members and officers of boards and societies organized for the 
relief or improvement of the poor, the unfortunate, or the 
neglected. 

e Persons designated by State or municipal authorities, or by the 
Executive Committee. 

f Others especially interested may be enrolled as members and may 
share in the discussions without the privilege of voting. 

g Honorary members may be elected on recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. 


II. OFFICERS. 


The officers of the Conference shall be a President, Treasurer, and 
Secretary, elected annually by the Conference for the ensuing year, and 
one or more Vice-Presidents and one or more additional Secretaries 
elected by the Executive Committee. 

The ex-Presidents of the Conference shall be the Counsellors, and 
shall be members of the Executive Committee. 


III. COMMITTEES. 


The Executive committee shall consist of the President, Treasurer, 
and the first Secretary, ex officio, four members elected by the Con- 
ference, and the counsellors. It shall be chosen annually for the ensu. 
ing year, and have power to fill vacancies and add to its number. 
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The President, soon after the opening of the Conference, shall appoint 
a committee consisting of two members from each New England State 
to nominate a President, Treasurer, Secretary, and four members of 
the Executive Committee, and to recommend a time and place for the 
next meeting; also a Committee on resolutions, to which all reso- 
lutions and any questions of membership shall be referred without 
debate. 

Upon the request of any twenty members of the Conference, the 
Committee on Nominations shall present an alternate name or names 
with the regular nominations. 


IV. DUTIES OF COMMITTEES. 


The Local Committee of the city or town where the Conference is to 
be held shall make all necessary local arrangements for the meeting, 
and provide funds for all local expenses, and for such contribution to 
the general fund as it deems expedient. 

The Executive Committee shall arrange the program for the sessions, 
and, as far as the funds permit, prepare and distribute preliminary 
circulars, print the proceedings, and provide for other general expenses 

No paper shall be presented to the Conference except through the 
Executive Committee. 

V. DEBATES. 


In the debates of the Conference each speaker shall be limited to five 
minutes, except by unanimous consent, and shall not be allowed to 
speak twice on any one subject until all others have had an opportunity 
to be heard, 

VI. AMENDMENTS. 


These rules may be suspended or amended at the pleasure of the 
Conference, but otherwise shall be in force from one year to another. 

The subject of the first session, REPORTS FROM STATES, was then 
opened by the chairman, Prof. J. J. McCook, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. Following his address, Miss Leavitt read a report for 
Maine, prepared by Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens (p. 392); Mrs. Lillian C. 
Streeter presented the Report for New Hampshire (p. 394); Mr. Chas. 
W. Birtwell read the report for Vermont prepared by Mrs. Julia C. R. 
Dorr, (p.400); Miss Frances R. Morse spoke of the progress in 
Massachusetts, (p. 403); and Rev. James H. Nutting presented the 
Rhode Island report, (p. 410). On account of the lateness of the hour, 
the reading of the report for the State of Connecticut was deferred till 
the next morning, and the Conference adjourned at 5.30 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION.—TUESDAY EVENING, OCT. 24. 


The Conference was called to order at 7.30 by the president. About 
700 persons were present. A hymn was sung, and, prayer was offered 
by Rev. Dr. Dyke of Auburndale. 
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The following were appointed by the President a Committee to 
nominate officers and recommend a time and place for the Conference 
of 1894. 

Maine :—E. P. Chase, of Portland; Mrs. Hooper Chase, of Bangor. 

New Hampshire :—Mrs. Lililan C. Streeter of Concord; Rev. Lyman 
Clark of Andover. 

Vermont :—Mrs. Mary F. G. Miner, of Burlington; Mrs. S. P. Torrey, 
of Burlington. 

Massachusetts :—Albert Metcalf, of West Newton; Miss H. M. Todd, 
of Boston. 

Rhode Island:—Rev. J. H. Nutting, of Howard; Miss Anna F. 
Hunter, of Newpert. 

Connecticut :—Prof. John J. McCook, of Hartford; Mrs. W. S. 
Bullard. of Bridgeport. 

The President then introduced Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., as chair- 
main of the evening, and the subject of the session, CHARITY ORGAN- 
IZATION, was taken up. Dr. Pullman spoke on ‘‘ The Development of 
Charity Organization,” (p. 421), exhibiting a ‘‘ charity map” of the city 
of Lynn, (p. 440). Mr. Robert Treat Paine of Boston spoke on ‘‘ Emer 
gency Loans, ”(p. 426), and Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant of London on 
“Friendly Visiting,” (p.431). A hymn written by Mrs. Chant was 
sung by the audience before her address. 

Adjourned at 10 Pp. M. 


THIRD SESSION.—WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCT. 25. 


The Conference was called to order at 9.30 by the President, about 
150 delegates being present. The session was opened by singing, and 
Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke of Newton offered prayer. 

The report from the state of Connecticut, postponed from the first 
session, was read by Prof. J. J. McCook, (p. 416). 

The subject for the session was ‘‘ THE FEEBLE-MINDED.” The chair- 
man, Dr. George H. Knight, Superintendent of the Connecticut school 
for the Feeble-Minded, Lakeville, Conn., read a paper on the subject, 
and general discussion followed, (p. 441). 

Miss ZirpHaA D. Situ, Sec’y of the Conference:—The magazine 
LEND A HAND, which sells each month at twenty cents, will, on Decem- 
ber Ist, issue a double number of one hundred fifty pages, in order to 
publish the Proceedings of this Conference, provided there are six 
hundred copies subscribed for at thirty cents a number. A lady 
in the vestibule will receive orders. I am sure that those who 
have attended the Conference thus far would be glad te have a 
great many others hear what has been said. The only way to enlarge 
this audience is to buy this report to sell, or lend, or give to your 
friends, as well as to read yourself. 
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The general expenses of the Conference for this year were provided 
for by contributions from the various Associated Charities and kindred 
organizations throughout New England, (out of whose Conference last 
year this conference grew), by contributions from half a dozen other 
societies, from a few individuals, and from the local committee. But 
there are many reasons against continuing that plan. Homes for 
children, for example, would hardly feel like contributing their funds, 
given for a specific purpose, for an educational work of this kind. The 
burden of these meetings ought not to fall upon any one class of organi- 
zations. Nor do we wish to restrict the freedom of the body, either by a 
membership fee or by taking up a collection. The only way, therefore, 
is to fall back upon a voluntary subscription. Such a list has been 
well started, and will be found on the desk of the attendant in the 
vestibule. I hope all will give according to their means, not hesitating 
to subscribe a small sum because the last put down was large, nor to 
put down a large sum because the last subscription was small. We 
want to be as democratic as possible. 

Prof. McCook offered the following resolution, which was unaimously 
adopted by a rising vote. 

Resolved:—That this Conference desires to place on record its ap- 
preciation of the work of its Secretary, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, in con- 
nection with the organization and conduct of its sessions. 

Rey. Luther B. Plummer of Somerville made the following state- 
ment: 

Mr. Chairman:—With your permission, I desire to interest the 
Conference in an enterprise of philanthropy, under the general name 
of Hospital Extension. This philanthropy will be duly organized and 
incorporated at once. 

The work proposed is to extend the benefit of hospital and specialty 
treatment, now exclusively enjoyed by the large cities, to the country 
and towns. It proposes to work along these lines: 

1st. To make the most favorable arrangements possible at hospitals, 
for out-of-town patients. 

2nd. To secure free treatment for the poor outside of the cities at the 
different hospitals, in accordance with their needs. 

3d. To promote the organization of local Hospital Aid Associations, 
to provide incidental or necessary expenses for sending the poor of 
any community to receive special treatment. 

4th. To encourage and promote special work along the most 
advanced lines, by medical students of advanced literary attainments. 

Adjourned at 11.45. 


FOURTH SESSION.—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OCT. 25. 


The Conference was called to order at 2 Pp. M.; about 225 persons 
were present. Mr. Joseph G. Thorp, Jr., of Cambridge, was introduced 
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as chairman of the session, and he opened the subject, ‘‘PROBATION IN 
RELATION TO THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIME,” (p. 453). 

Addresses were made by Mr. F. G. Pettigrove, Secretary of the 
Prison Commissioners of Massachusetts ; by Hon. William E. Parmenter, 
Chief Justice of the Boston Municipal Court; by Mr. Richard Keefe, 
Chief Probation Officer of Boston; by Judge John C. Kennedy of 
Newton; Judge Charles Almy of Cambridge; Miss Hannah M. Todd, 
Probation Officer for Women, Boston: and by Mr. Warren F. Spauld- 
ing, Secretary of the Massachesetts Prison Association, (p. 477). 

The following Committee on Resolutions was appointed by the 
President : 

Prof. J. J. McCook, of Connecticut; Hon. Darius Baker, of Rhode 
Island; Rev. Lyman Clark, of New Hampshire; Mrs. A. D. Pulsifer, 
of Maine; Dr. Charles A. Blake, of Massachusetts. 

Adjourned at 4.80 P. M. 

From 4.30 to 6.30 Pp. M. in the parlors of Channing Church a 
reception was given to the members of the Conference by the citizens 
of Newton and Watertown. 


FIFTH SESSION.—WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCT. 25. 


The Conference was called to order by the President at 7.30. Nearly 
400 people were present. A hymn was sung, and prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr. Priest of Newtonville. 

Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, General Secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Boston, was the chairman of the session, the subject being 
** DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED, AND MORALLY EXPOSED CHILDREN.” 

Miss Alice E. Wetherbee, Secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Fall River, Mass., read a paper on ‘‘ Charity Organization and Chil- 
dren,” prepared by Mrs. D. F. Slade of Fall River, (p. 482). 

Addresses were made by Hon. George S. Hale of Boston, on ‘‘The Law 
and Children ;” by Dr. Charles P. Worcester, of the Board of Trustees of 
the Massachusetts State Primary and Reform Schools, on ‘ Institutions 
or Families?” by John B. F. Emery, Special Agent for Children of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Boston, on ** Personal Work Among 
Wayward Boys ;” and by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of the Board of 
Control of the State Home and School for Children, Providence, on 
‘* Special Public School Training for Partially Defective Children,” 
(p. 499). 

Adjourned at 10 Pp. M. 


LAST SESSION.—TUESDAY MORNING, OCT. 26. 


The President called the Conference to order at 9.30, and the session 
was opened by singing and by prayer by Rev. Mr. Dutton of Somerville. 
About 120 persons were present. 
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The report of the Committee to nominate officers and recommend a 
time and place for the Conferenee of 1894 was presented by Prof. 
McCook, who said: 

The committee have received the following invitation from Newport. 

‘‘The New England Conference of Charities and Correction is cordially 
invited to hold its session for 1894 at Newport, R. I. 


(Signed) 
J. W. HORTON. T. T. PITMAN. 
JOHN HARE POWEL. THOMAS COGGESHALL. 
BENJ. BAKER. CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
T. MUMFORD SEABURY. BY K. A. CURTIS, SEcRETAky.” 


CHAS. E. HAMMETT. 


A cordial invitation was also received from Springfield. But our 
friends from Springfield recognize the superior claim of Newport» 
because of the fact that two Conferences have already been held in 
Massachusetts. The committee therefore recommend that the invitation 
from Newport be accepted, the Conference to be held, as the Executive 
Committee shall determine, between the middle snd the close of 
October, 1894. 

It was voted to adopt the recommendation of the Committee. 

The following officers were nominated by the Committee: -President, 
Colonel John Hare Powel, of Newport; Secretary, Miss Zilpha D. 
Smith, of Boston; Treasurer, James H. Lewis, of Springfield. 

Members of the Executive Committee :—James G. Thorp, Jr., of 
Cambridge; Miss Anna F. Hunter, of Newport; Charles W. Birtwell, 
of Boston; Dr. George H. Knight, of Lakeville, Conn. 

On motion of Prof. McCook, these officers were unanimously elected. 

The Committee on Resolutions also reported, by Prof. McCook, that 
the following resolution had been referred to the committee. 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to represent to the Legis- 
lature the advantage of having the expenses of the feeble-minded 
throughout the State borne by the State, so that there may be no induce- 
ment to the town officers to hold feeble-minded young women in the 
town. 

The Committee, while entirely in sympathy with the purpose of the 
resolution, were of the opinion that it was not advisable to commit the 
Confere ice at the present time to any such line of duty as the resolution 
contemplated, and they therefore begged to be discharged from any 
further consideration of the resolution. 

On recommendation of the Committee on Resolutions : 

Voted, That Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., of Lynn, in consideration of 
his services as President of the Conference at Lynn last year, and as 
chairman of the Executive Committee of this Conference, be made a 
permanent Counsellor of the Conference. 
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The President then introduced Mr. James H. Lewis, agent of the 
Overseers of the Poor of Springfield, as chairman of the session on 
‘PUBLIC RELIEF AND ALMSHOUSES.” Mr. Lewis made a brief opening 
address, (p. 504). 

Mr. Charles H. Baker, Secretary of the Overseers of the Poor of 
Portland, read a paper on ‘‘The Public Relief System of Maine,” (p.506). 
A paper on ‘*‘ Outdoor Relief,” by Freeman Brown, Clerk of the Over- 
seers of the Poor of Worcester, was read by Mrs. Lee, agent of the 
Associated Charities of Worcester, (p. 512). 

General discussion on the subject of outdoor relief followed, (p. 516). 

A paper on ‘* The Almhouses of Massachusetts,” was read by Dr. 
Charles E. Woodbury, Inspector of Institutions for the State Board 
of Lunacy and Charity, (p. 524). 

A message of greeting and sympathy was received from the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, assembled for its annual meeting at West 
Newton. On motion of Prof. McCook, the secretary was instructed to 
send a proper reply. 

Dr. Pullman, chairman of the Executive Committee, then spoke as 
follows: 

Dr. PuLLMAN.—The Executive Committee desire to return their 
hearty thanks : 

First, to the Boston and local press, for the full and satisfactory 
reports of these meetings that they have given to the public. 

Next, to the pastor and the trustees of the Channing Church; Rev. 
Mr. Hornbrooke promptly placed this church at the disposal of the 
local committee, its trustees as promptly followed up his action; and 
the result has been that the Conference has been almost, if not quite, 
as well housed as if we had built the building we wished to meet in. 

We desire to call your attention in gratitude to the work of the local 
committee. They took up the work at the beginning of the year with 
great spirit, and have prosecuted it down to the close of this Conference, 
in such a manner as to call for the warmest expression of apprecia- 
tion from all who have participated in the Conference. We especially 
thank Mrs. Mary R. Martin, the secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Newton, who has devoted herself with an absolute fidelity to 
th» vast amount of work that falls to her as Secretary of the Local 
Committee. 

We are sincerely grateful also for the courtesy and hospitality that 
the citizens of Newton and Watertown have extended to our officers 
and speakers. * 

The success of this Conference depended on the willingness to 
participate in it of those experts who were competent to make it inter- 
esting and instructive. We thank heartily those ladies and gentlemen 
who have come, some of them from long distances and all at their own 
charges, to-give us-information whica we have gladly received. 
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Professor Sumner of Yale College, whom some of you remember, 
defined an old-fashioned charity conference to be ‘‘ the assemblage 
together of A and B, to decide what C ought to do for D.” You will 
take notice that there has been none of that spirit here. This Con- 
ference was largely experimental, being an effort to find out whether, 
without any other platform, we could gather together those who are 
engaged in the work of human beneficence for the development of the 
individual and of society; and in the success attained, the Executive 
Committee fee) a glow of genuine gratification. 

Rev. G. W. Suinn, D. D.—As a citizen of Newton, I feel that some- 
body should say something as an expression of gratitude for the presence 
of this Conference among us. You have made a very deep impressiun 
upon us all,—we have realized something of the pathos of your labors. 
You are the representatives of many circles of suffering people. It has 
been impossible to look at you, as you came here day by day to confer 
together, without knowing that back of you are hundreds and thousands 
of the poor, the sick. the needy, the dependent people, who recognize 
in you their dearest and best earthly friends. 

And then you have impressed us very greatly by your hopefulness. 
Some scientists have been trying to teach us that the end of vice is to carry 
off the vicious, the best use of suffering is to scourge those who deserve 
suffering, and that society ought to be thankful to be rid, even by bitter, 
harsh and desiructive agencies, of those who cannot contribute to the 
welfare of society. 3ut you have come among us hopeful of even the 
least hopeful people. You have told us of efforts to educate the orphan 
child, the feeble-minded child, to reach the outcast, the hardened and 
even the most vicious member ef the community, and to do what you 
van for making each one somewhat as he ought to be. Your hopeful- 
ness will be a source of encouragement in all time to come, as we here, 
in our place, endeavor to do our part of the work of helping others. 

In other words, Mr. President, we look in the faces of our brothers and 
sisters who have come here, and when we think of their kindliness, their 
gentleness, their patience, it has appeared to us as if tae dear Christ 
our Lord were once more walking in our midst, we seem to see some 
reproduction of the mercy and loving kindness which led him to lay 
His healing hand upon all who, in this sorrowful life, appealed for 
help and pity. God bless you always. 

Mr. Lamb expressed the hope that all the members present might 
meet at Newport in 1894. The doxology was sung, the benediction 
was pronounced by Dr. Pullman, and the Conference adjourned 
at 12.15. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 27 members of the Conference visited the 
Reformatory Prison for Women at Sherborn, by invitation of the 
superintendent, Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson. cia sale a 
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LIST OF MEMBERS PRESENT. 





MAINE. 
Baker, Chas. H., Sec. Overseers of the Poor, 
Beckett, Octavia M., Assistant Sec., Asso. Charities, 
Chase, E. P., Pres., Associated Charities, 
Chase, Mrs. Hooper, Ward Supt., Associated Charities, 
Farmer, Mrs. Jas. L., Pres., Female Orphan Asylum, 
Leavitt, Miss H. A., W. C. T. U. State Supt., Dept. for 
Finding Homes for Homeless Children, 
Potter, D. W., Overseer of the Poor, 
Pulsifer, Mrs. Horatio B., Visitor Asso. Charities, 
Snow, Mrs. Jas. H., Children’s Home and Kin- 
dergarten, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Clark, Rev. Lyman, 
Streeter, Mrs. Lilian C., Sec. for New Hampshire, 


VERMONT. 


Miner, Mrs. Mary F. G., V. P., Home for Dest. Chil. 
Torrey, Mrs. S. P., Pres., Home for Dest. Children, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Baker, Hon. Darius, V.P., Charity Organization Soc., 

Blake, Eli Whitney, Jr., General Manager, Society 
for Organizing Charity, 

Cowperthwaite, Mr. G., Agent, Pawtucket Associated 
Charities, 

Howland, Mrs. Jos., 

Hunter, Miss A. F., Charity Organization Society, 

Lister, Mrs. Jas., Jr., R. I. Nursery Association, 

Nutting, Rev. J. H., Chaplain, State Institutions, 

Sayles, Mrs. F. C., Associated Charities, 

Spencer, Rev. Anna Garlin, R.I. State Home and 
School, 

Spencer, Rev. Wm. H., Soc. for Organizing Charity, 

Wilson, George G., Prof., Brown University, 

Wyman, Mrs. Lillie B. C., Pawtucket Asso. Charities, 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bacon, Mrs. Francis, 


Bullard, Mrs. W. S., Chairman of Conference, Asso- 
ciated Charities, 





Portland. 
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Bangor. 
Portland. 


Bangor. 
Auburn. 


Bangor. 


Andover. 
Concord. 


Burlington. 
Burlington. 





Newport. 
Providence. 


Central Falls. 
Newport. 
Providence. 
Howard. 
Pawtucket. 


Providence. 
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Providence. 
Valley Falls. 


New Haven. 


Bridgeport. 
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Hall, Mary, Manager, Good Will Club, and Member 
State Board of Charities, 

Knight, Geo. H., M. D., Supt., Conn. School for 
Imbeciles, 

McCook, Prof. John J., Trinity College, 

Morse, Mrs. Elizabeth, Visitor, Associated Charities, 

Whittlesey, H. C., See’y. State Board of Charities, 


NEW YORK. 


McElroy, W. H., 
Oppenheimer, Mrs. Laura, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY. 


Dimick, Wm., Superintendent Poor, 
Viney, George H. C., Sup’t., Union for Home Work. 


BRISTOL COUNTY. 
Wetherbee, Miss Alice E., Agent, Asso. Charities, 


ESSEX COUNTY. 

Bates, Mrs. J. E., : 

Bowen, Miss Abbie M., Superintendent, Woman’s 
Union for Christian Work, 

Brown, Miss C. M., Visitor, Associated Charities, 

Brown, Edward F., Overseer of the Poor and Associa- 
ted Charities, 

Carter, Rev. Clark, Sec. and Miss., Lawrence City 
Missions, 

Chase, Mr. and Mrs. Philip A., Associated Charities, 

Flint, Mrs. Anna, Secretary, Associated Charities, 

Harmon, Miss Cornelia S., 

Harmon, Miss Harriet B., Associated Charities, 

Johnson, Mrs. H. E., 

Lander, Miss H. D., Associated Charities, 

Lee, Mrs. Francis H., 

Locke, Mrs. Susan S , President, Widow and Orphan 
Society, 

Mudge, Mrs. N. A., First Universalist Flower 
Mission, 

Nourse, Daniel E., 

Nourse, Mrs. D. E., Widow and Orphan’s Society, 

Parker, Miss E. G., 

Pullman, Rev. J. M., D. D., Chairman, Associated 
Charities, 
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Hartford. 
Lakeville. 
Hartford. 
Bridgeport. 
Middletown. 


New York City. 


Pittsfield. 
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Fall River. 


Lynn. 
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Salem. 


Lawrence. 
Lynn. 
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Sheldon, irs. C. C., Associated Charities, 

Smith, Percy L., Superintendent of Boys’ Club, 
Taylor, Miss Alice S., Registrar, Associated Charities. 
Todd, Miss Myra M., 

Todd, Mrs. Sarah G., 

Ware, Benjamin P., 

Whipple, George M., Pres., Associated Charities, 
Willson, Miss Lucy B., 

Young, Rev. George H., City Mission, 


Brierley, Mrs. James F., Director, Children’s Aid 


Society, 


Bullock, H. W., General Agent, Hampden Co. Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 

Gilman, Rev. Bradley, Trustee, Union Relief Ass'n, 

Gilman, Mrs. Bradley, Children’s Aid Society, 

Hall, Mrs. Chas., Pres., Union Relief and Day Nursery, 

Kirkham, J. Stuart, Children’s Aid Society, 

Kirkham, Mrs. J. Stuart, Treasurer, Children’s Aid 


Society, 


Law, Miss J. E., Trustee, Union Relief Association, 
Lewis, James H., Agent, Overseers of Poor, 
Whiting, Mrs. Eliza R., Sec., Union Relief Ass’n, 


Almy, Hon. Charles, Judge, Police Court, 
Armstrong, E. B., Overseers of the Poor, 

Baker, David E., M. D., Director, Associated Charities, 
Baker, John, Director, Associated Charities, 

Bowen, Mrs. Francis E., Associated Charities, 
Bradford, Mrs. J. B., 

Braman, Mrs. Jas. C., Associated Charities, 

Burt, Frederick A., Agent, State Board Lunacy and 


Charity, 


Carter, S. Augusta, 

Carter, Cordelia B., 

Carter, George H., Secretary, Overseers of Poor, 
Carter, James Richard, Director, Mass. Prison Ass'n, 
Crawford, Mrs. C. D., Associated Charities, 

Currier, Mrs. M. W., Day Nursery, 

Dimick, Mrs. O. W., 

Elliot, Miss Mary E., Woman’s Relief Corps, 

Elliot, Mrs. S., Pres., Benevolent Society, 

Fiske, Mrs. Sarah D., Trustee, State Almshouse, 
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Clifton. 
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Lawrence. 


Springfield. 


Cambridge. 
Waltham. 
Newtonville. 
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Newton. 
Cambridge. 
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Somerville. 
Newtonville. 
Winchester. 
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Cambridgeport. 
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Somerville. 
Watertown. 
Malden. 
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Fitz, Charles F., Associated Charities, 

Foley, Mrs. M. E., Director, Associated Charities, 

Gilman, Hon. Gorham D., Director, Asso. Charities. 

Green, Daniel, Associated Charities, 

Hardon, Mrs. H. C., Vice-President, Associated 
Charities, 

Hartshorn, Henry M., Almoner, Overseers of Poor, 

Harris, Mrs. Wilhemina, Matron, Day Nursery, 

Harrison, Mrs. J. R., Director, Associated Charities, 

Hughes, Edwin H., Associated Charities, 

Johnson, Mrs. Ellen C., Reformatory Prison for 
Women, 

Kennedy, Hon. John C., Judge of Police Court, 

Kimball, Mrs. G. F., Director, Associated Charities, 

Lamb, Rev. Wm. A., President, Associated Charities, 

March, Mrs. Stillman P., Associated Charities, 

Martin, Mrs. Mary R., Sec., Associated Charities, 

Mason, Mrs. L. E., Pres., Winchester Union, 

McDaniel, Rev. B. F., 

McGlauflin, Hiram, Sec., Associated Charities, 

Metcalf, Albert, Direezor, Associated Charities, 

Metcalf, Mrs. Alert, Associated Charities, 

Murdock, Diss Marion, Trustee, Avon Home, 

Pear, Miss Sarah A., Registrar, Associated Charities, 

Pierce, Mrs. Cynthia J., Overseers of Poor, 

Priest, Mrs. G. E., Associated Charities, 

Priest. Rev. Ira A., 

Richards, A. L., Director, Associated Charities, 

Ricker, Mrs. G. F., Sec., Flower Mission, 

Rumford, H. H., Superintendent, Almshouse, 

Sanborn, F. B., Counsellor, National Conference of 
Charities, 

Savage, Mrs. G. B., 

Sawyer, Mrs. Lucy N., Pres., Social Science Club, 

Shinn, Rev. G. W., D. D., Pres., Newton Emergency 
and Hygiene Society, 

Shirley, Mrs. Charles F., Ladies’ Home Circle, 

Simpson, Mrs. Samuel Wright, State Supt., W.C.T.U. 
Flower Mission, 

Snow, Miss N. B., Associated Charities, 

Spalding, Warren F., Mass. Prison Association, 

Spear, Miss E., Director, Associated Charities, 

Stone, Mrs. F. M., Trustee, Waltham Hospital, 

Storer, Mrs. R. B., Trustee, Avon Home, 

Symmes, Mrs. John, Winchester Union, 
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Watertown. 
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Newton. 
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Malden. 
Somerville. 
Watertown. 
Newton Centre. 


Sherborn. 
Newton. 
Newtonville. 
Newton. 
Watertown. 
Newton. 
Winchester. 
Newton Centre. 
Watertown. 
West Newton. 
“ “ 
Cambridge. 
Cambridgeport 
Winchester. 
Watertown. 
Newtonville. 
Watertown. 
Cambridgeport. 
Waltham. 


Concord. 
Watertown. 
Chestnut Hill. 


Newton. 
Newton. 


Cambridgeport. 
Newton. 
Waltham. 
Cambridge. 
Winchester. 
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Thorp, J. G., Jr., Pres., Mass. Prison Association, 

Thorp, Mrs. J. G., Jr., Sec., Associated Charities, 

Tyler, Warren P., Newton Hospital, 

Vaughan, Dr. C. E., Chairman, Overseers of Poor, 

Wellington, Mrs. W. W., Pres., Associated Charities, 

Wetherbee, Mrs. B. S., Associated Charities, 

Whittemore, Mrs. S. A., 

Whitney, Mrs. Edward, 

Wilcox, William C., Clerk, Overseers of Poor, 

Worcester, Charles P., M. D., Trustee, Mass. State 
Primary and Reform Schools, 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 

Allen, Joseph A., 

Codman, Mrs. James M., Member, State Board of 
Lunacy and Charity, 

Crehore, Miss Ellen H., 

Dewey, Davis R., Prof., Institute of Technology, 

Dewey, Mrs. Davis R., 

Harris, Miss Louisa E., 

Jenks, Rev. Henry F., Home for Aged Women, Bos- 
ton; Provident Association; Vice-Pres., Mass. 
Infant Asylum, 

Rogers, Mary C., Visitor for Poor Department, 

Chapin, Miss Mabel H., 

Denny, Miss Emily G., Brookline Friendly Society, 

Edgerly, Martha W., 

Robson, Mrs. Ellen R., Pres., N. E. Helping Hand 
Society, 

PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 

Blake, Charles A., M. D., Res. Physician, State Farm, 

Filoon, Dr. H. H., Associated Charities, 

Gardner, F. b., Secretary, Overseers of Poor, 

Hammond, Mrs. Roland, Associated Charities, 

Keith, Mrs. C. P., Friendly Visitor, 

Loring, Mrs. A. B., Friendly Visitor, 

Packard, Mrs. H. H., Associated Charities, 

Porter, Miss Eliza A., Associated Charities, 

Russell, Mrs. B. B., Sec’y and Treas., Asso. Charities, 

Thayer, Mrs. F. H., Associated Charities, 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 


Greenman. W. F., Chairman of Benevolent Union, 
Lee, Mrs. Eliza J., Gen. Sec., Associated Charities, 
Miller, Miss Alice, Agent, Benevolept Union, 
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Newton. 
Cambridge. 
Cambridgeport. 
Newton. 
Cambridgeport. 
Belmont. 
Waltham. 


Newtonville. 


Medfield. 


Brookline. 
Walnut Hill. 
Brookline. 
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Dedham. 


Canton. 


ee 
Brookline. 


Wellesley Hills. 


Bridgewater. 
Brockton. 


Brockton. 
Campello. 


Fitchburg. 
Worcester. 
Fitchburg. 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY. 

Allen, Rev. F. B., Mass. Prison Assvciation and 
Episcopal City Mission, 

Atwood, Mrs. Lucy P., Mass. Soe. P. C. C. 

Barnes, Rev. J. W. F., Chaplain, State Prison, 

Bailey, Miss Ellen H., recently Sec., Country Week, 

Bartlett, Miss S. E., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Beale, Miss Jessie F., Home Libraries, Children’s Aid 
Society, 

Birtwell, Chas. W., Gen. Sec., Children’s Aid Society, 

Bradley, Chas. H., Supt., Farm School, 

Bradley, Mrs. M. C., Matron, Farm School, 

Brigham, Mrs. C. L., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Bright, Miss Emily A., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Bright, Miss Mary L., Teacher in Publie Schools, 

Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Asscciated Charities, 

Bullard, Miss Charlotte G., Associated Charities, 

Bush, Rev. S. W., Pres. of Roxbury Home for Aged 
Women and Children, 

Cheney, Mrs. J. E., V. P., Associated Charities, 

Clark, Miss Emma E., Associated Charities, 

Coe, Miss M. A., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Crawford, Mrs. Sarah M., M. D., Medical Visitor, 
State Board of Lunacy and Charity, 

Crosby, William, Supt., Children’s Mission, 

Daniels, Mrs. C. E., Associated Charities, 

Daniels, Mrs. Nellie G., 

Dewick, Mrs. S. A., Associated Charities, 

Dickerman, Mrs. S. A. P., Clerk, N. E. Helping Hand 
Society, 

Doane, Thomas, Director, Associated Charities, 

Dow, Miss Helen, Children’s Aid Society, 

Ellis, Miss C. E., Associated Charities, 

Emery, John B. F., Agent, Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, 

Fay, Hon. F. B., Gen. Agent, Mass. Soc. P. C. C. 

Fette, Miss M. M., Associated Charities, 

Field, Rev. C. N. 

Field, Parker B., Children’s Aid Society, 

Fisk, Rev. Richmond, Associated Charities, 

Fowle, Miss L. I., Associated Charities, 

Fowler, Miss Clara M., Associated Charities, 

Fowler, William P., Chairman, Overseers of Poor; 
Pres., Industrial Aid Society, 

Frenyear, Miss Myra G., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Frye, Miss S. E., Agent of Prison Commission, 
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Boston. 
Revere. 
Charlestown. 
Dorchester. 
Charlestown. 


Boston. 


Dorchester. 
Boston. 
Charlestown. 
Roxbury. 


Boston. 
Allston. 
Roxbury. 
Boston. 
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Charlestown. 
Boston. 
Dorchester. 


Jamaica Plain. 
Charlestown. 


Boston. 
“c“ 


“ce 


Chelsea. 
Boston. 
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Gilman, Miss L. Ella, Agent, Associated Charities, 

Goodell, Miss M. L., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Greenman, Mrs. Sarah W., Vice-Pres., 
Visitors, 

Gunnison, Miss fF. B., Associated Charities, 

Hale, Rev. Edward E., D. D., President, Lend a Hand, 

Hale, Hon. George S., Children’s Aid Society, 

Heard, Miss E. J., Associated Charities, 

Hill, Mrs. Eliza Trask, State Supt., Prison, Jail and 
Almshouse Work of W.C T. U., 

Holmes, David H., Asst. Supt., Farm S -hool, 

Holmes, Miss L. Florenee, Associated Charities, 

Humphreys, Richard C., President, Associated Chari- 
ities; Overseer of the Poor, 

Hunt, Miss Helen M., 

Jacobs, Miss Bertha W., Deputy Supt., State Board 
Lunacy and Charity, 

Jennings, Miss M., Associated Charities, 

Johnson, Miss Elise G., Sec., Country Week, 

Jones, Miss M. A., Associated Charities, 

Keefe, Richard, Chief Probation Officer, Municipal 
Court, 

Kimball, Mrs. L. H., Assoviated Charities, 

King, Miss 8S. F., Dorchester Industrial School, 

Lawrence, Samuel C., Probation Agent, Children’s 
Aid Society, 

Lincoln, Mrs. Alice N., Co-operative Building Co., 

Mason, Miss Ida M., Associated Charities, 

McCabe, Miss H. C., Associated Charities, 

Moore, Benjamin F., Recently State Primary School, 
Monson, 

Moore, Mrs. C. W., Recently State Primary School, 
Monson, 

Morse, Miss Frances R., Associated Charities, 

Nickerson, Miss Susan D., Agent, Temp. Asylum for 
Discharged Female Prisoners, 

Owen, Effie, Associated Charities, 

Paine Miss Katherine, Associated Charities, 

Paine, Hon. Robert Treat, Pres., Associated Charities, 

Palme1, Miss Alice W., Associated Charities, 

Parmenter, Hon. William E., Chief Justice, Munici- 
pal Court, 

Parsons, Miss E. A., Associated Charities, 

Pear, Wm. H., Children’s Aid Society, 

Pettee, Benjamin, Sec., Overseers of Poor, 


Friendly 





Boston 
Chelsea. 
Boston. 
Roxbury. 
Boston. 
Brighton. 
Boston. 
Dorchester. 
Boston. 
Dorchester. 
South Boston. 
Boston. 
Roxbury. 
Dorchester. 
Boston. 
Roxbury. 
Boston. 
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Pettigrove, Fred G., Sec., Mass. Commisioners of 
Prisons, 

Pierce, Miss M. O., 

Pollock, Miss Laura M., Registrar, Assoc’d Charities, 

Putnam, Charles P., M. D., Associated Charities, 

Putnam, Mrs. L. H., Supervisor, Mutual Helpers, 

Putnam, Miss Eliz. C., Trustee, State Primary and 
Reform Schools, 

Raymond, Mrs. Eliz. B., Chairman of Relief Corps, 

Roberts, Mrs. Marcella D., Matron, Industrial Hone, 

Roberts, Thomas D., Supt., Industrial Home, 

Roberts, W. P., M. D., See., Am. Invalids’ Aid Soe., 

Rogers, Miss Annette P., Overseer of the Poor, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 

Sanderson, Mrs. Anna H., Pres., Emergency Society, 

Sears, Mrs. F. B., Director, Associated Charities, 

Sharp, Miss Helen, Associated Charites, 

Shirley, Miss Catherine L., Teacher and Visitor, Bar- 
nard Memorial, 

Shurtleff, Miss, 

Shurtletf, Hiram S., State Supt., Out-Door Poor, 

Skinner, Mrs. Louisa A., Matron, Temp. Home for 
Working Women, 

Smith, Miss Frances A., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Smith, Mrs. Judith W., Associated Charities, 

Smith, Miss Zilpha D., Gen. See., Associated Charities, 

Smyth, Mrs. Julian K., Associated Charities, 

Sprague, Mrs. S. A., Associated Charities, 

Staigg, Mrs. R. M., Associated Charities, 

Stokes, Thomas T., Director, Associated Charities, 

Tead, Miss A. A., City Missionary Society, 

Tenney, Miss Alice L., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Todd Miss H. M., Probation Officer, Municipal Court, 

Toppan, Mrs. Albert 15., Associated Charities, 

Turner, Mrs. J B., 

Tuttle, Mrs E. L., Children’s Aid Society, 

Vaughn, Mrs. C. J., Associated Charities, 

Walker, C. J., Associated Charities. 

Ward, Caroline E., Associated Charities, 

Wheaton, Miss Florence, Associated Charities, 

Wheeler, Mrs. Eleanor B., Agt., Associated Charities, 

Whitcomb, Miss Clara J., Visitor, Children’s Mission, 

Wilcox, Mrs. J. A. J., President, Friendly Visitors, 

Wolcott, Mrs. Roger, Associated Charities, 

Wood, Miss Anna E., Agent, Associated Charities, 

Woodbury, Chas. E., M. D., State Inspector of Institu- 
tions, 

Woodward, Mrs. E. T., Associated Charities, 
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Boston. 
Brighton. 
Boston. 


Charlestown. 
Boston. 


Brighton. 
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Boston. 
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Dorchester. 
Boston. 
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East Boston. 
Boston. 
Roxbury. 
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Boston. 
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Boston. 
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Roxbury. 
South Boston. 
Boston. 
Chelsea. 
Boston. 
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Roxbury. 





CONFERENCE NUMBER.— INDEX. 


Aged, Homes for the - - - 393, 401 

Almshouses, Maine, 393; N. H., 
395; Mass., 526; R.I., 411, 413; 
Conn., 416. 

Almshouses of Massachusetts - > 

Aumy, Hon. CHARLES - - - 

Associated Charities - 394, 407, 421, ti 


Bacon, Mrs. Francis - - - - - 452 
BAKER, CHARLES H. - - - - - 506 
Banks, Co-operative- - - - - - 427 


BirTWELL, CHARLES W., 478, 482, 494, 
499, 503, 532, 580. 


BuakE, Dr. CHartes A.- - - - 450 
Blind, Careofthe- - - - - 397, 418 
Boarding-out System - - - - - 403 
Cuant, Mrs. L. Ormiston - - - 481 


Charity Map of a New England City, 441 

Charity Organization, the Develop- 
mentof, - - - - - 421 

Charity Organization and Children - 482 

Charities, State Boards of, 394, 412, 420 

Children, Neglected, Destitute, or Ex- 
posed, 478—403. 

Children, dependent, 392, 397, 400, 
405, 409, 417; homes for, 394; 
charity organization and, 482; 
law and, 478; special training 
for defective, 499. 


CiarRK, Rev. Lyman - - - - - 446 
CopMaANn, Mrs. James M.- - - - 516 
Colony Plan - - - - - - - - 445 


Committee on Nominations, Time 
and Place, 537, 540; on Resolu- 
tions, 539, 540. 

Connecticut, Reportfrom - - - - 416 

Criminals, Habitual - 399, 409, 419, 452 


Deaf Mutes - - - - 393,397, 418 
Dorr, Mrs. JurraC. R. - - - - 400 
Emergency Loans - - - - 426, 432 
Emery, Joun B. F., - - - - - 495 


Epileptics, 396, 443: marriage of, 448 


Feeble-minded, Care of, 393, 397; 
education of, 441—453. 

FEnnNo, JoHN A. - - - - - - - 390 

Fisk, Rev. RichmMonp- - - 446, 449 

Foreign Population - - - - 392, 400 


Friendly Visiting- - - - - 431 
Gitman, Hon. GoruamM D. - - - 452 
Hate, Hon. Geo. - - - - - 478 
Hospital state ag - - - - - = 538 
Houses of Correction - 396, 403, 411 


Imbeciles, custodial, 442; teachable, 
442, 447; moral, 443, 447, 449, 
451; marriage of, 448, 451; state 
care of, 448. 


Immigration - - 398 
— Schools, 395 D, 398, 403, 405, 

415, 87. 
nance Education - - - 406 
Insane, Care of, Me., 393; N. HL, 

395, 399; Vt., 401; Mass. aR 408 : 

R.L, 412; Conn., ‘417. 

Institutions or Families? - - 487 
Intemperance, - - - 390, 408, 418, 426 
Jails - - - - - - - - = 411, 420 
KEEFE, RICHARD - - - - - = 463 
KENNEDY, Hon. J.J. - - - - - 472 
KNIGHT, Dr. GEORGE H., 441, 446, 449 
LAMB, Rev. WiLL1IaAM A. - - 388, 534 
Law and Children, The- - - - - 478 
Legislation relating to Charity and 

= 398, 419, 452, 455, 

478. 

Lewis, JAMES H., - 504, 516, 530, 532 
LincoLn, Mrs. ALICEN. - 5380, 532 
Loans, Emergency - - - - 426, 432 
McCook, Pror. J. J., 391, 413, 416, 
», 521, 

McDANIEeL, Rev. B. F. - - - «~ 462 
McGLavFLin, Hirmam - - - - ~= §23 
Maine, Report from - - - - - - 392 
Muine, Relief System of - - - 506 
Map of Char‘ties in a New England 

City- - - - - - 441 
Massachusetts, Rep ort from - - - 403 
Members, List of- . - - - = - 544 
Minutes of Conference - - - - - 534 
Morse, Miss Frances R. - - - 403 
New Hampshire, Report from - - 394 
New York, Care of Imbecilesin- - 450 
Nominating Committee, 537; re- 

port of, 540. 

Nurses - - - - - - - - - - 408 
Nursing ssuntiatiem, Instructive 

District - - - - - - = 408 
NvutTTINnG, Rev. J. H. - - = 410, 446 
Officersof Conference - - - - - 533 
Orphan Homes - - - - - 3897, 479 
Outdoor Relief, 407, 512; Bangor, 

gor, 519; Boston, 518; Brook- 

line, 516, 523; Brooklyn, 520, 

524; Hartford, 521; Worcester, 

512. 

PAINE, ROBERTTREAT- - - - - 426 
PARMENTER, Hon. Wm. E. - - - 459 
Paupers, number of, 504; cost of 

care, 505. 

Personal Work Among Wayward 
Boys - - - - = = = - 495 
PETTEE, BENJAMIN - - - - - - 519 














INDEX, 


PETTIGROVE, FRED G.- - - - - 455 

PiuMMER, Rev. L.B.- - - - 538 

Police-Matrons - - - - - - - 409 

Potrer, D.W. - - - - - - - 419 

Prison Associations- - - 408, 420 

Prisons, State, Me., 394; N. H., 398; 
Vt., 402; Mass., 408 ; R. I., 410; 
Conn., 420. 

Probation, 453—477; law, 455; offi- 
cers, 409, 457, 459; work of, 463, 
466. 

Procedure, Rules of, - - - - - 535 


Public Relief and Almshouses 504-532 
PuLLMAN, Rev. J. M.,D.D. 421, 441, 541 
Putnam, Dr. Cuas. P. - - 523 


Reform Schools, 397, 403, 405, 414, 
540. 


Resolutions, Committee on, 539; 
report of, 540. 

Rhode Island, Report from - - - 410 

Roman Catholic Charities, 393, 397, 
400, 479, 495. 


St. Vincent de Paul Society, 405, 479, 


495, 518 
SANBORN, F.B. - - - - - - - 531 
SHINN, Rev.G.W,D.D. - - - 542 


Stave, Mrs. D. F. - - - = - 482 
SmitH, Miss Z D. - - - 449, 537, 538 











Soldiers’ Homes - - - 393, 595, 
SPALDING, WARRENF. - - - 
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397 
477 
477 


Special Public School Training for e 


Defective Children - - - - 


~ 499 


Spencer, REV ANNA GARLIN- - 
State — 394, 398, 402, 408, 410, 

420. 
States, Reportsfrom - - - 391-421 
Srevens, Mrs. L. M.N. - - - - 392 
STREETER, Mrs. LintanC. - - - 394 
Tenement Houses - - - 408, 426, 430 
TuorP, J.G., JR. - - - - - - 453 
Topp, Miss HANNAH M. - - - - 466 
Tramps - - - - - 418, 505, 515, 519 
Treasurer’s Report - - - - - - 543 
Vermont, Report from - - - - - 400 
Visiting, Friendly - - - - - - 431 
Visitors, State Auxiliary - - - - 407 
Volunteer Work in Charity - - - 407 
WETHERBEE, MIss ALICEC.- - - 539 
WILSON, Pror. GEORGE G. - - 452 
Women, Probation Work for - 466, 473 
Women’s Christian ‘Temperance 

Union - - - - - - - 394 
Woopsvury, CHARLES E. - - - 524 
WokrcESTER, Dr. CHARLES 5 P. - - 487 
Workhouses - - - - - - 4% 








PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





- . BOUND VOLUMES. 


° . 


VolV, bound in two parts, antique half-leather, . 
Vol. VI, VII, VIII and IX, bound half-leather, each 


Two vols. together of any one year, 


amr [NS TITUS 


162 Boylston St.; Boston. . 
School for Artistic and General Education 


DEPARTMENT OF 

FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS: 

Painting in oils and water colors; Drawing 
from life and casts; Sculpture and Modelling; 
Book Illustration in pen and brush work; 
Architecture; Photography and Photogravure ; 
Interior Decoration; Merchantile Engraving; 
Etching, etc ; Music, vocal and instrumental. 
DEPARTMENT OF 

GENERAL EDUCATION: 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

Languages, ancient and modern; Sloyd, Sten- 
ography, etc; Domestic Arts and Sciences; 
Dressmaking, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 


HELEN FARLEY-BLANEY, 
anpD M.S. DEVEREUX. 


SHORT 


No. 1, Beacon St., Cor, Tremont St., Boston. 


HAND 





Typewriting, 
Bookkeeping, 
&c., at the Bos- 
ton Commercial 
College, 


Individual Instruc- 
tion. Students re- 
ceived at any time. 
None too old to learn, 
Call or send for Cir- 
eular. 


ONE GOOD TURN. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By Epwarp E. Hate. The story will be pre- 
sented to the public for the first time in book 
form, daintily bound, and appropriate for a 
Holiday Gift. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 35 cents. 


FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, - - Boston, Mass. 





$3.75 
2.00 
2 = 





The Boston Conmuiveath 


Frederick E Goodrich. 
EDITORS. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


We will give every subscriber renewing his subscripe, 
tion (and every new subscriber) a fine artistic crayon 
portcait of himselfor any one he may designate. These 
crayons are not an enlargment; they are finely finished 
in crayon. : 

This crayon is 16x20 inches in size, giving the features 
an almost lite-size reproduction. The artists are une 
surpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait 
at any art store wou.d be $8,00 to $10.00, This you get 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


The CoMMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscrip. 
tior. price, as no other Boston weekly has so much sub- 
stancial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable read- 
ing matter Its editors, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. 
D., and FREDERICK E. GoopRICcH, are among the best 
known writers to-day. ‘The COMMONWEALTH has in 
addition an eminent staff of contributors of established 
reputation. No other Boston paper covers so much of 
current matter in literature, science and art. 

To obtain this cray_n you have only to enclose to us 
a photograph, with the price of subscription $2.4. The 
portrait is made by enlargment and drawing from the 
photograph which you send. 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholee 
sale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUMPHREY, 8 Bos- 
worth street, from where all pictures will be shipped, 

dress, 


The Commonwealth Pub. Co., 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Edward E. Hale. 
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